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MAN’S GROWTH IN THE FAMILY OF GOD 


By Henry I. Louttir 
Bishop of South Florida > 
When I was a child I spake as a child, I understood as a child, I 


thought as a child: but when I became a man, I put away childish 
things. J Cor. 13.11. 


By this analogy St. Paul betokens spiritual maturity. His reference 
to childhood calls to mind our Lord’s admonition, “Except ye be con- 
verted, and become as little children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom 
of heaven.” This raises the question: Is here St. Paul taking issue 
with his and our Lord and Master? No. Always we must distinguish 
between the childishness of which St. Paul is speaking, which is natur- 
ally self-centered and hence results in emotional immaturity, intellectual 
uncertainty, and volitional indecision, and the childlikeness of which our 
Lord speaks, which is basically trustfully dependent, receptive, and 
endowed with an instinctive and basic urge to grow. 

In these, both St. Paul and our Lord are talking not merely of human 
nature, but of Christian character, and indeed of the Christian Church. 
We describe and in a sense define the church variously by calling it 
the family of God, the body of Christ; the bride of Christ. At first 
sight it seems that these descriptive phrases have little in common if 
they do not actuaily conflict. 


*I Tim. 3.15; I Pet. 4.17. 
"Rom. 12.5; I Cor. 12.27; Eph. 4.12. 
*Eph. 5.25-32. 


FounpEeD IN 1918 By Samuet A. B. Mercer 
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What is a family? Normally in our civilization it is the smallest unit 
of society. It is a man and a woman made one flesh in Holy Matri- 
mony.’ It is that husband and wife becoming father and mother with 
the birth of a child or children, which is the ultimate creativeness of 
love. Ina general sense we consider a family all those physically bound 
together by common blood, related by a common ancestry. In a truer 
sense it consists of those bound together spiritually by love, as in the 
case of parents and children. All of us have innumerable kinfolk, most 
of whom we do not know. It has been said that if those with English 
blood go back as far as William the Conquerer we are all related. 
Certainly this is not what we have in mind when we think of family. 
Possibly love as the unifying factor can be best seen in the case of the 
adopted child who is really accepted. The child becomes in fact my 
son, my daughter, brother, sister. 

What we are saying is that in an ultimate sense the family is a unit, 
an organic living whole, a physical organism, that is to say, a body. As 
in a biological body, such as that of a tree, a dog, a human being, the 
members vary widely in their characteristics and in their abilities. The 
root, the trunk, the bark, and the leaf of the tree are quite unlike each 
other in appearance and in composition. Fach is fitted for its peculiar 
function and contribution to the body as a whole. The root absorbs 
chemicals and moisture from the soil. The trunk bears aloft the green 
leaves to the light. The bark provides channels of communication 
between root and leaf. The leaves are organized to utilize solar energy 
to manufacture starch from carbon dioxide and water, and to breathe 
the necessary oxygen that the starch may be burned to provide the 
energy to continue the life process of the whole plant. Each is differ- 
ent, all are necessary, each supports the other, and every member 
makes its essential contribution to life of the whole body. 


So, too, in the human family, which is a body, each member contri- 
butes in accordance with his or her ability and each receives according 
to his or her need. The primary purpose of the human family is to 
develop human personality. It provides the sustenance, the security, 
the guidance, the direction, and the love to bring the infant to mature 
adulthood. In a sense, growing up is changing from the state of self- 
centered utter dependence, seen in any baby in a crib, to a real degree 
of independence in society. This is hard sometimes for adults to re- 


19.5. 
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member. Consequently, what we are apt to censure as disobedience 
may well be the necessary testing of wings as the nestling prepares for 
that flight from the nest which is essential to his or her being. The 
mark of adulthood, of maturity, is independence. But the other side of 
that coin is the acceptance of responsibility. To be unwilling to accept 
responsibility is to be dependent on others. 

In this, remember, we are thinking of human nature, of Christian 
Character and of Christ’s Church. The church, of which all baptized 
people are members, is the family of God. He is the Father and we 
are the children who in one sense never grow up as in our relationship 
to Him always and ever we are wholly dependent on Him. We are 
meant to have utter trust in Him and to commit ourselves in utter 
obedience to His will. ‘This is to say that the church is the body of 
Christ. “Now ye are the body of Christ, and members in particular,” 
St. Paul writes to the church in Corinth. We are members of His body 
as my hand, my foot, my eye, my ear is a member of my body. By 
baptism we are literally incorporated (made part of the body) into the 
glorified human nature of Christ. By baptism we are regenerated, re- 
created, reborn, are made new creatures by God, made partakers of 
His own nature, life, and love. As St. Paul would have it, “Your life 
is hid with Christ in God.” ‘The church, the mystical body of Christ, 
is Christ into which we are adopted as children in God’s family and 
grafted as members of Christ’s body. 

Unlike the members of a biological body, but like members of the 
body we call the family, we as members of Christ retain our self-con- 
scious individuality. That is to say, we think, feel, will, make decisions, 
whereas our hands or the branches of a tree do not. Hence, in this 
body there remains a personal relationship with Him and with the 
other members. In this sense Christ is the bridegroom and the church 
is His bride. As in all marriage He and His church become one flesh. 
As in human marriage we grow in understanding, in sympathy, and in 
love as we communicate, converse, talk with one another, which 
technically in the church is designated prayer. 

Only as we begin to understand the significance of this family-body 
doctrine of the church can we understand the meaning, purpose, and 
responsibility of the congregation, which is a microcosm (a world in 


Ve 
I Cor. 12.27. 
3.3. 
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miniature) of the church as a whole. In relationship to the larger 
church of the ages and of the world the congregation is a member of 
Christ’s body, and it is a child in the great family of God, which is the 
One, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church. Hence, the history of the 
congregation parallels the life history of the individual. As a newly 
established mission, the congregation is first an infant, then a growing 
child, then an adolescent approaching adulthood. The family, the body 
gives sustenance, security, guidance, and love to help the individual 
member grow. When a congregation reaches maturity, accepting adult- 
hood’s responsibilities, it becomes a parish. The continual family-body 
process of giving and receiving is reversed in emphasis as the self-sup- 
porting congregation prepares to make its contribution to the life of the 
family-body as a whole. 

This 1s not a business proposition, paying back what has been ex- 
pended on it, but a family relationship. Parents’ support of children 
in one sense can never be repaid. But thanks and appreciation are ex- 

_ pressed through supporting generously our own children in turn. The 
_ Episcopal Church in the United States of America, every diocese, every 
_ congregation was generated and born anew through the giving of 

others. Hence, we have the responsibility to beget and nurture new- 

_ born chiidren in the faith and to establish and support new missions. 

It is to be remembered that as no individual is sufficient unto himself 
_ alone, so no family is sufficient unto itself alone. Each is part of a 

larger whole, community, state, nation, society, humankind. In this 
larger relationship there is a giving and receiving. We have rights and 
opportunities with attendant responsibilities. Always we both are 
- supported and are called upon to support. So the church as the body- 

family is not an end in itself but the means whereby God’s redeeming 
grace is channelled to God’s world. As our Lord’s body it is, in His 

own words, “Not to be ministered unto (served), but to minister (to be 
; the servant), and to give his life a ransom for many.’* 

The human family normally makes its impact upon and contribution 
to society through its individual members. So we as individual church- 
- men are the church, members of His body, as we live our lives, do our 
bse enjoy our pleasures, and say our prayers in the world. Hence, 
the primary function of the parish family, as of the natural Christian 
family is to develop the mature personality, the Christian character of 


®Mk. 10.45. 
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its members. So St. Paul writes to the newly established church in— 
Corinth setting forth the ideal standard of Christian character for 


the church to show that they are of nothing worth if not founded upon | 
the rock of charity. 


“Though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, and © 
have not charity, I am become as sounding brass, or a tinkling 
cymbal. 

“And though I have the gift of prophecy, and understand all — 
mysteries, and all knowledge; and though I have all faith, so that — 


nothing. 
“Charity suffereth long, and is kind; charity envieth not; charity — 
- yaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, | 
“Doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not her own, is not 


easily provoked, thinketh no evil; 

“Rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth; 

“Beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, en- — 
dureth all things. 

“Charity never faileth: but whether there be prophecies, they _ 
shall fail; whether there be tongues, they shall cease; whether — 
there be knowledge, it shall vanish away. 

: “For we know in part, and we prophesy in part. 


“But when that which is perfect is come, then that which is in 
part shall be done away. 

“When I was a child, I spake as a child, I understood as a 
child, I thought as a child: but when I became a man, I put away 
childish things. 

“For now we see through a glass, darkly; but then face to face: — 
now I know in part; but then shall I know even as also 1 am ~ 
known. 
~ “And now abideth faith, hope, charity, these three; but the | 
greatest of these is charity.” 


This is pertinent because it is a pen portrait, a precise description | 


of the character of our Blessed Lord in his earthly life. Agape, which — 
is here translated “charity” and elsewhere in the New Testament. 


Cor. 12.31. 
7 


| 
| irch and Chr “I nt way,” t nd beloved 
; I could remove mountains, and have not charity, I am nothing. 
“And though I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, and though 
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emotion. In the first instance it is the unmerited grace, the free gift 
that God so generously pours down upon us in “our creation, pre- 
servation, and all the blessings of this life; but above all, for [his] 
inestimable love in the redemption of the world by our Lord Jesus 
Christ; for the means of grace, and for the hope of glory.”" For this 
love we cannot express our gratitude to God save by growing into the j 
same attitude and action toward His children, our brethern in the 
church, and toward His creatures, our fellow men. 

Herein He sets forth our goal as Christian congregations and as 
Christian churchmen, showing the nature, the superiority, and the 
permanence of love. Hereby the congregation can become in reality 
an experiment in friendship, a new order of friends, a community, a 
fellowship, made a family and a body of God’s eternal love which we 
share through prayer and sacrament. 

Hereby the church is made one by the spiritual bond that unites ) 
us in faith and loyalty and love to our blessed Lord and hence to one an- 
other. Hereby the congregation can draw those outside out of the 
loneliness, the isolation, the desolation of the self-centered childish 
life into that unity with Christ and fellow believers which is maturity 
because it is man’s true end. And herewith the church can make its 
finest contribution to this tragic and desperately needy world. 

This then is our task to proclaim by word, and far more imporant,  } 
to portray in life Christ’s way of love as the way of salvation, hence, 
the way of peace and of joy. 


BROAD SURVEY OF PROPHETISM 


By Water C. 
Nashotah Hlouse 
The vigor and value of the Old Testament prophecies cannot be felt 
without extensive comparison in all known areas of history. A universal! 
history of prophecy has never been written, and it is probably beyond 


the capacity of a single human intellect. It is, however, possible to 
trace in a cursory manner the paths that religions and religious move- 


“Book of Common Prayer, “A General Thanksgiving.” 
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ments, ancient and modern, have followed in their search for a knowl- 
edge of the divine will. This we shall endeavor to do, admittedly in frag- 
mentary and impressionistic fashion, yet not without the expectation of 
bringing to light certain patterns of belief and procedure. The pro- 
phetic impulse exists everywhere. At all times men have wanted to 


| know what the gods have determined. How have they gone about find- 
ing out? What have they discovered? What impact has prophecy had on 
human life? Do the facts permit us to make a qualitative distinction 
between Judeo-Christian prophecy and other kinds of prophecy? In 
what does the alleged uniqueness of biblical prophecy consist? 

Before reviewing what the peoples closest to the Hebrews did about 
these matters, let us glean what we can from Greek and Latin litera- 
ture. The field is extensive, and the barest enumeration of the distinct 
methods and devices we encounter among the Greeks would prove to 
be well-nigh interminable. As in other cultures, inquiry of the type that 
can loosely be described as prophecy was conducted by means of sights, 
sounds, living things, inanimate objects, the weather, the heavenly 
bodies, lots, dreams, and oracles. An expert could read the secrets con- 


cealed in the actions or anatomy of an animal, in the shape of a cloud, 
in the flow of water, or in the rustling of leaves. Legend knew of re- 
nowned seers: Melampus, Tiresias, Manto, Mopsos, and Calchas. The 
gift of divination lingered in certain families: The Iamids, the Klytiads, 
the Telliads, and the Melampodids. There were many special forms of 
divination. We come closer to prophecy proper in the dozen sibyls scat- 
tered about the ancient world from Italy to Persia." Jews and Chris- 
tians had a strange affection for the Sibyl and imitated the sibylline 
writings. St. Augustine finds in the Erythraean (or Cumaean) Sibyl no 
taint of paganism and feels constrained to admit her to the City of 
God.’ The Sibyl, so far from being a mere diviner, or reader of signs, 
was favored with some manner of inspiration. The Phaedrus* contains 
certain linguistic remarks, characteristic of Plato, the purpose of which 
is to show that ecstatic prophecy (it makes no semantic difference to 
Plato whether we call it mantic or manic) is to be preferred to divina- 
tion, which, as Aristotle* realized, is at bottom the exercise of a personal 


Some of these were doubtless duplicates of others. 
*The City of God, XVIII.23. 

*22-23. ‘The same attitude is evident in Symposium, 188, Apology, 30, and Timaeus, 
71. 

“Aristotle shows little interest in these matters. His reference in Rhet., I. xv.14.to 
the rhetorical use of divination does not indicate faith on his part. 
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aptitude.” Even without Plato’s help, one can recognize that Hellenic 

prophecy assumes its most important and impressive shape in the ora- 

cles. 

Precisely how many oracles, from first to last, ministered to Greek 

anxiety and curiosity it would be difficult to reckon. Gods old and new, | 

heroes, and the dead are linked with oracles. At Dodona, in the third’ | 

and second centuries B.C., Zeus (associated with Dione) was consulted 
- about property, business, health, missing articles, and the paternity of . 

an expected child.” The questions were written on lead tablets, and . 

some of these have survived. Other gods and goddesses—Poseidon, | 

Pluto, Dionysos, Pan, Aphrodite, Hera, Hermes, Athena, Asklepios, | : 

and Apollo—were dispensers of oracles. The chief, beyond any ques- 


tion, was Apollo, who represented all that the Greeks admired. Ulrich 

von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff has argued quite seriously that the re- 

ligion of Delphi, the seat of the most influential oracle in Greek history, 

is prophetic in much the same sense as Yahwism.’ Thus, in a reforma- 

tion (eighth century B.C.) effected by prophets, male and female, whom 

Wilamowitz-Moellendorff does not hesitate to describe as “true” and 

“inspired,” the interrogation of the Pythia, the ecstatic prophetess, sup- 

planted incubation at Delphi, and in consequence Apollo became the 

guardian of purity, in all essential respects the Greek counterpart of 

Yahweh. Both were local—not, like Zeus, universal—gods. Both ex- 

hibit a shift of stress from might to right.” Each of them remained one 

god among many. The power of the Greek prophetic movement en- 

dured for some centuries and left its mark on Pythagoras and Plato. 

This is the substance of the case for regarding Apollo and Yahweh as 

equals’ and their respective prophets as geniuses belonging to a single 

order. Similar claims have been made in other quarters. They stand 

: or fall in relation to the whole religious history of the peoples to whom 
such achievements are credited. 

Wilamowitz-Moellendorff wrote at the turn of the century, when a 

low estimate of Yahwism prevailed. We are much more conscious than 


®Nich. Eth., IV. vii.13. 

°F. Bevan, Later Greek Religion, p. 91. Another collection appears in F. C. Grant, 
Ancient Roman Religion, pp. 238-239. 

"See his book Aischylos, Orestie, griechisch und deutsch, zweites Stiick: das Opfer 
am Grabe, pp. 16-21 and his article “Apollon” [/ermes 38 (1903), pp. 575-586, es- 
pecially p. 583. 

*Orestic, 18. 

*They were certainly not equals if H. W. Parke’s conclusion is sound: “The Delph- 


lans were always opportunists” (4 History of the Delphic Oracle, p. 430). 
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his contemporaries were of the total difference between the Judeo- 


Christian notion of God and the conceptions that were normative in 

other areas. Hessen’s contrasts are perhaps unduly schematized, but 

they are suggestive and, in the main, sound. Platonism, in which we 

find all the universal religious values that the Greeks had apprehended, 
j is at variance with Hebrew prophecy in its preoccupation with being and 
knowledge as opposed respectively to existence and will on the prophetic 
side.” The Greek knowledge of God came to its fruition in science and 
philosophy. ‘The Greeks had no world-wide God whose will was the 
mainspring of history. Prophecy was not their ultimate guide, even 
when they resorted to it in crises. Notwithstanding the momentous 
questions that were referred, on occasion, to the oracles, there is only 
the most superficial resemblance between the Pythia, who mounts the 
tripod and emits unintelligible sounds, which are then translated by pro- 
phets or exegetes into polished—and often ambiguous"—hexameters, 
and the prophets of Israel, who are less interested in what is going to 
happen than in why it is going to happen and are critics and guides on 
a level conspicuously different from that of the Greek prognosticators 
and diviners. Greek prophecy is comparable with Hebrew folk pro- 
phecy, but even here the attitudes of Hebrew and Greek are not identi- 
cal. The earnest Hebrews denounce their false prophets, the sensible 
Greeks poke fun at theirs.” The Hebrew reacts with horror, the Greek 
with cynicism. The literary history of Greek prophecy is doubtless a 
potential source of insight into the literary history of Hebrew prophecy. 
Nor can we afford to dismiss the poets, particularly Hesiod and the 
dramatists, who sometimes almost see with the prophet’s eye and speak 
with the prophet’s tongue. For all that, in Israel prophecy is every- 
thing, and in Greece it is only one of quite a few things. Bouché-Le- 


clercq closes his gigantic history of divination in the classical world with 
a penetrating evaluation, from which we extract the following sentence 
as representative of the whole: “The history of divination in classical 
antiquity shows us revelation employed almost exclusively in the satis- 
faction of second-rate interests, applied to the detail of daily life, but 
mute on all the great questions that transcend the narrow circle of the 


needs and ambitions of the moment.” 
A word about the Romans should follow. Franz Altheim writes ap- 


®T. Hessen, Platonismus und Prophetismus, 2nd. ed., p. 21. 
"Herodotus. VIT.140. 

®The Greek Anthology, X1.159-164, 365. 

*®A. Bouché-Leclercg, Histoire de la divination dans l’antiquité, IV. p. 355. 
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preciatively of the divinatory practices that prevailed in this more pro- 
saic part of the classical world: 


From the very first, the Romans must have represented their 
history to themselves as a chain of actions, which were guided by 
constant indications from the gods and, through unwearied ques- 
tioning in accordance with those indications, were brought into 
harmony with the divine will. Nor did this picture change in later 
times. Beside the prodigies appear the Sibylline Books and the 
Etruscan Books of Fate; there appear’. too the activity of the 
haruspices. Into quite early times extends the observation of birds; 
on no official occasion did one neglect to seek the information that 
they had to give. No less an event than the foundation of the city 
itself is said to have followed on the grounds of such an indication; 
the beginning of Roman history is marked by the augustum au- 
gurium of Romulus." 


Besides the Etruscan soothsayers, who were called in when they were 
needed, the Romans had their augurs, whose procedure seems to have 
been rigidly regulated by tradition. The augurs could seek an answer 
to a specific question or draw inferences from signs that were gratuitous- 
ly given them as they were engaged in their craft. This state prophecy 
was too unimaginative to produce anything like the glories of Hebrew 
prophecy. Rather, the prophets of Rome are such poets as Horace aid 
Vergil, to the latter of whom many Christian writers have been willing 
to apply the word vates in both its senses: “soothsayer” and “bard.” 
The celebrated prediction in the Fourth Eclogue may actually be de- 
pendent on Isaiah. It is, of course, a sport in Latin literature, which, 
for all its moralizing, can scarcely be said to proclaim a supreme divine 
power in the manner of Israel’s national mentors. 

The Stoic apology for divination could not save an institution that 
would have to be reborn before it could flourish. Let a good—and 
reasonably honest—Roman speak the last word. Cicero’s role of liaison- 
man between Greek culture and Latin enhances the value of his De 
Divinatione (44 B.C.), an erudite survey and acute critique of prog- 
nostication. The author’s brother Quintus sets forth at length his rea- 
sons for believing that man can learn about the future by artificial 
means (interpretation of signs) or by natural (ecstasy and dreams). 
Cicero delivers an urbane but devastating reply, the gist of which 1s 
that no sensible man will be deceived by the pretensions of the diviners, 
who owe their rare successes to nothing but chance. Not infrequently 


44 History of Roman Religion, tr. H. Mattingly, p. 199. _ 
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the oracle is as perplexing as the original quandary. Thus, if Croesus 
had paused a moment it would have dawned on him that the mighty 
kingdom he would shatter by crossing the Halys might not be the 
enemy’s; and what was Pyrrhus to do when the oracle gave him a 
double-edged answer: Aio te Romanos vincere? Cicero distinguishes be- 
tween superstition, under which he subsumes prophecy, and religion. If 
he could have read the Hebrew prophets with the feeling that they were 
his equals, perhaps he would have allowed the validity of some kinds 
of prophecy. 

Although an examination of parallel phenomena among the barbarian 
nations of Europe and Asia would be exceedingly profitable, we have 
no choice but to omit it from the present inquiry and to restrict our- 
selves to three non-Semitic peoples of the first cultural rank, the Egyp- 
tians, the Sumerians, and the Hittites, all three of whom left an im- 
pression on the Hebrews. 

Of popular divination Egypt doubtless had its due share, for the 
scarcity of documents that cast light on the question may be accidental.” 
The gods communicated with men through dreams, as when Harmakhis 
indicated that he wanted Thutmose IV to tidy up the Sphinx,” and by 
means of the movements of cultic images carried in procession, Thut- 
mose III” and the Ethiopian king Aspalta” both owing their royal dig- 
nity—at any rate in official theory—to Amon-Re’s approval expressed 
in this fashion. Did the god impel his bearers, or was it the other way 
round? Perhaps nobody really knew; hence, no matter how open to 
suspicion the practice, we may assume the normal good faith of the 
participants. Less easy to understand is the reason why prophetes 
was used to render the Egyptian hm ntr “servant of the god’”” after the 
introduction of Greek into Egypt. In any case, the equation of the 
two terms means no more than that the functionary in question is the 
mouthpiece, or more broadly the representative, of the god; and this 
does not imply habitual, or even occasional, communication by means 
of oracles.” Oracles are not, so far as we can see, the source of the 
extraordinary insight that is evident in the works of the Egyptian sages, 
reformers, and social critics. If prophecy is nothing more than the 


®G. Steindorff, The Religion of the Ancient nui p. 113. 

B. Pritchard, Anet, p. 449. 

“Ibid., pp. 446-447. 

*Ibid., pp. 447-448. 
*E. Fascher, Prophetes, pp. 76-101. 

*Fascher, if I understand him, is disposed to think that the Greek term originally 


meant oracle-priest and subsequently took on a more general meaning. >», 
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resolute and fruitful application of man’s intellectual powers to social 
problems, we may concede to Professor Breasted that the Egyptians 
anticipated the Hebrews.” The concession, besides selling Hebrew pro. 
phecy very short indeed, is possible only for one who has an imperfect 


grasp of prophecy in general. We have no indubitable example of pre- 


diction, nor does any of the writers under consideration commend him- 
self to us as an uncompromising monotheistic, ethical prophet. The dis- 


-tinctive signs are absent. Ipuwer~ cannot be bracketed with any of the 


familiar prophets of Israel. So far from being a messianic prophet, 
Neferrohu® buttresses the dynasty of his time with a contrived prog- 
‘nostication.“ It was the sages, not the prophets, who assimiliated the 
wisdom of Egypt. In the Old Testament God makes history: in Egypt, 
as Professor Breasted explicitly informs us, history made God. 


All generalizations we make regarding Sumerian thought must re- 
main tentative, pending the accumulation of a representative body of 
material. So far as we are now aware, the Sumerians possessed nothing 
that can properly be called prophecy. No tablet describing or referring 
to divination has come to my notice. The pessimism of the Sumerian 
outlook, if consistently applied to man’s relations with the gods, dis- 
couraged the belief that history had a purpose. Man’s lot was to labor 
for the gods, and the gods were arbitrary and had no grand aims in 
the realization of which man was invited to participate. The terms on 
which man had been created were beyond dispute and afforded no room 
for an interplay of his will with the will of his divine masters. Ethics 
did not transcend the necessities of human life. Wisdom was submis- 
sion to an order in which man could have no creative share. Denied 
the gift of freedom, the mortal slave of the gods had a conscience, but 
did not know what to do with it. Sumerian literature is cognizant of 
an ideal past, but envisages no ideal future. The conditions of prophecy 
and even of divination are, in short, lacking. The rigidity of the Su- 
merian world precludes the perplexities that give rise to oracles. 

Hittite divination® was hampered by no such inhibitions. Unless the 
utterance of an ecstatic or the message of a dream decided the question, 
persons who had grounds for fearing that a god was angry simply per- 


"The thesis of his The Dawn of Conscience. 
“Pritchard, op. cit., pp. 441-444. 

“[bid., pp. 444-446. 
“For the view that the Egyptian sapiential writers had foresig ht see G. Steindorff 
and K. C. Seele, When Egypt Ruled the East, 2nd ed., p. 123. 

=O. R. Gurney, The Hittites, pp. 158-160; Pritchard, op. cit. 497-498. 
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sisted in interrogating him, each time mentioning some known or sus- 
pected offense, until he signified by a bird omen that they had struck 
the root of his resentment. Thus far no more advanced notion of pro- 
phecy has been detected in the Hittite records. 


The Far East is vast and inviting, but it is too far from the region in 
which we are most interested to be of any direct use to us. Persia, India, 
and China have ancient forms of divination, which differ only in detail 
from those we already know. On the surface there is little in the re- 
ligion or philosophy of that part of the globe to suggest affinities with 
Hebrew prophecy. To say nothing of a demonstrable historical liga- 
ture, Zoroaster the Iranian prophet (seventh to sixth century B.C., so 
far as we can fix his date) neither speaks nor acts in the characteristic 
manner of the Hebrew prophets, and his “monotheism” is fundamen- 
tally in conflict with theirs. The Buddha is considerably less like an 
Old Testament prophet. Analogues to certain features of Hebrew pro- 
phecy may conceivably be found in China. At any rate, some steps 
have been taken in that direction by the only writer known to me who 
has given the question serious thought. Once a missionary to China 
and now a prominent figure in Old Testament scholarship, Dr. Rowley 
recognizes in Confucius (c. 551-479 B.C.), Mencius (372 [?]—289 
[?] B.C.), and Mo-tsu (5th—¥4th centuries B.C.) “as in the Hebrew 
prophets a passion to reform men and so to reform the world, a vision 
of a world marked by righteousness and peace, and a sense of a mission 
divinely given.” At the same time in their conception of God “all three 
of the Chinese teachers stand below all the great Hebrew prophets who 
have occupied our attention.” ‘To the Hebrew prophets’ “background 
of religious heritage and tradition” there was no counterpart in China. 
“Yet when we ask what we have that we have not been given, or what 
we have added to the religious heritage that our children will have, we 
may appreciate better the high quality of all these prophetic figures, 
both of China and of Israel.’”” 

At first sight, the most remarkable feature of prophetism in the 
Semitic world is its general agreement with prophetism the world over. 
It serves the same ends, employs the same arts, and is controlled by the 
same fundamental concepts. We take a particular interest in it, not 
because it is manifestly peculiar in any respect, since this is debatable, 
but because the direct antecedents of Hebrew prophecy are to be sought 
here rather than elsewhere. Of course, our information does not cover 


“i. i. Rowley, Prophecy and Religion in Ancient China and Israel, pp. 142-144. 
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the whole Semitic world. We shall accordingly confine ourselves to the 


data we possess, even if we take the liberty of assuming, as I think we 
may, that where the documents have nothing to say about the prophecy 
the silence is a matter of chance. 

Semitic prophets fall readily into two groups: diviners and ecstatics, 
We have become familiar with the corresponding groups in localities 
outside the Semitic area. The classification that has proved so useful 
before will continue to be useful, but we must realize that, while it is 
accurate enough for practical purposes, it is not absolute. Perhaps few 
prophets will be found to belong exclusively to either category. The 
categories themselves are loose and elastic. The diviner need not be a 
trained reader of natural phenomena; he may rely, primarily or com- 
pletely, on extra-sensory perception. Ecstasy has an infinite number 
of gradations. In consequence we are constantly obliged to reckon with 
what Haldar calls the “cumulation of functions.” 

It is regrettable that we cannot go back, with any confidence, to 
proto-Semitic religion for the origins of prophecy. The early history of 
the Semites is remote and conjectural, and we can do little more than 
wonder about it. It is particularly disappointing not to be able to 
trace nabhi’, the key-word in the entire question, from primitive Semitic 
onwards until we reach its historical uses in Hebrew and other lan- 
guages. This being so, Mesopotamia, where the Semitic Akkadians 
lived side-by-side with the Sumerians and finally supplanted them, 
commends itself as a point of departure. There specialization in cultic 
duties and skills attains a striking refinement: we read of the urigallu- 
priest, probably the highest in rank of all; the ka/u-priests, whose busi- 
ness was music; the asipu-priests, with their minute knowledge of ex- 
orcism; and finally the priests who were proficient in what, by a liberal 
application of the term, may be called prophecy. The last conform to 
the general pattern, i.e. they are either baru-priests, professionally oc- 
cupied with signs and dreams, or mahhu-priests, ecstatics. We have a 
number of oracles uttered by women, one of whom may have held ar 
official position in court or temple.” For that matter, they may all have 
had some standing in the cult. No extant oracle is clearly of the mahhu 
type. Akkadian prophecy is plainly outlined for us, and yet its details 
are often obscure. Is fabru “seer,” for instance, synonymous with baru- 
priest? What is the difference, or is there none, between Suttu “dream” 


*Pritchard, op. cit., pp. 449-450. The title of Ishtar-beldaini, the woman to whom 
we refer, has not been preserved in the text. 
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and tabrit musi “night vision”? 
one thing we cannot miss: Akkadian prophecy has worked out for itself 


These problems may baffle us, but 


literary forms and conventional conient.” It has not advanced so far 
as Hebrew prophecy, even externally, but it has come a good way from 
its original brevity and simplicity, which we must postulate as we do 
the primitive terseness of Hebrew prophecy. The theology of Akkadian 
prophecy is altogether another matter. 

There is much to suggest that prophecy of the convulsive type was 
native to Syria and Asia Minor, but hypotheses built on the observa- 
tions of Justin, Celsus, Lucian, and Apuleius, all of them late infor- 
mants, are hazardous. Some fragments of information from earlier 
times survive. A Syrian prophet in a violent seizure influenced Wen- 
amon’s negotiations with the king of Byblos (11th century B.C.). The 
ecstatic character of the prophetical texts from Mari is not unquestion- 
able. The Ras Shamra tablets do not, as one might expect, amplify 
Wen-amon’s bare reference to ecstasy, nor do they bear clear witness 
to any form of prophecy. Insofar as they had commerce with spirits, 
the Arab soothsayers may have cultivated ecstasy. The Arab poets 
and orators” were inspired men to whom no doubt the community at- 
tributed a power akin to that of the Old Testament prophets. 

Divination, probably sometimes with ecstasy but normally without 
it, has left its impress on the records. Zakir, the ruler of Hamath (c. 
800 B.C.), as we learn from an Aramaic inscription, was in sore straits 
when the great Baal of Syria, Ba‘lshemin, encouraged him “by seers 
and by computers (?).”" The Moabite Stone. slightly earlier than the 
Hamath inscription, has two commands from the god Chemosh to King 
Mesha: “Go, take Nebo from Israel” and “Go down, fight against 
Hauronen.”™” In pagan Arabia the priests operated oracles, and there 
were kahins,” who were probably basically the same as the baru-priests 


*Ibid., p. 451. 

**A general observation on the Akkadian oracular remains, ibid., pp. 449-452. 

*The Arabs fight their wars more with words than with blows. ‘The potency of the 
spoken word makes it a weapon. Similarly, the Hebrew prophets’ words, if not 
winged. were armed. 

"Transiated in H. Gressmann, Altorientalische Texte sum Alten Testament, 2nd ed., 
P. 444. 

“Pritcaard, op. cit., pp. 320-321 

“Similarly divination, analy conducted, has status in the Old Testament. 
Kohén, the cognate of kahin, never actually means diviner in the Old Testament, but 
the priest operates the sacred lot before he becomes the recognized officiant at 
sacrifice. A parallel history for hiereus has been suggested by R. K. Yerkes, Sacrifice 
in Greck and Roman Religions and Early Judaism, pp. 106-107. a ait 
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mentioned above. Arrows or sticks were manipulated in such a way as 
to produce an answer to the question whether or not the inquirer should 
take the step he was considering. This device was known as istigsam.™ 
’ Hebrew words having to do with divination have been formed from a 
cognate root. Presumably a mqsm is an oracle procured by istigsam, 
and a ms’l “question” (?)* would seem to be this or some similar type 
of oracle. Ta’lab, a Sabean tribal deity, is described as giving direc- 
tions to his people “by a showing that he showed.”” The same word, 
“see,” here in the causative, is used in the Old Testament in almost 
— fashion. Guillaume ascribes considerable importance to a late 

form of cledonomancy. Undeniably it is arrestingly like the word as- 
sociation that occurs fairly often in canonical prophecy. 
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Prophetism has also its cultic and political aspects. The cult is the 


has at many times and in many places settled down in cultic surround- 
_ings and been very comfortable. More than that, prophecy is some- 
times the offspring of the cult, whatever tradition may have to say about 

the order in which things arose. All this must be freely granted, with 
one reservation, namely that prophecy is logically autonomous. It need 
not remain within the frame of the cult—at least, it need not remain 
the hired instrument of the cult. Normally it hesitates to declare itself 
with a full assertion of its authority. It prefers to fortify itself with 
the protection of the cult and to yield to the political winds of the day. 


natural home of a prophecy with limited purposes, and such prophecy | 


‘It does not always stop there; prophecy is a useful ally in almost any 
political cause, and it may end by taking over the cause and arrogating 
_ to itself an ecumenical authority. Here the conscience and the intelli- 
gence of the prophet come into play. The partisan prophet behaves in 
one way, the genuine man of God in another. The test of a prophet 
lies in the honesty with which he relates his personal and national loy- 
_alties to his prophetic understanding of the total will of God. This is 
an inquisition to which we should subject all prophets, biblical and non- 
biblical, and there are few who can pass it unconditionally. 

All nations have their prophets, but prophetism in Israel is our chief 
concern. The canonical prophets are not the only prophets known to 
the biblical writers. Notice is taken of predecessors and rivals in Israel, 
and prophecy rises again in the New Testament. The movement we 


4G. Ryckmans, Les religions arabes préislamiques, p. 9. 
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call canonical prophecy inherited its traditions from the pre-canonical 
prophets and defended its principles against the false prophets. 

The presence of the two chief types of prophecy, the technical and 
the inspired, in Israel is evident on an examination of the nomencla- 
ture of prophecy. The more mechanical and reprehensible forms of 
divination are relegated to the underworld of prophecy,” but it has to 
be observed that these include traffic with spirits. Therefore even here 
the two strains are mingled. One cannot separate them in the loftier 
reaches of prophecy. Taste and opinion no doubt influence terminology. 
] have written at length elsewhere” about the sundry designations of the 
normative prophet, with their multifarious denotations and connotations, 
and whatever I have to say concerning inspiration, mantic devices, and 
psychic gifts is already in print.” The authoritative teachers of Israe 
are critical of prophetical pretensions and indifferent to the purely phe- 
nomenological behavior of the true prophet. What is relevant to the 
present inquiry is that Hebrew prophecy in general and canonical pro- 
phecy in particular do not float in the air but are solidly grounded in 
the whole range of human history. Man has always prophesied, and 
he always will. How he has continued to prophesy, where he has been 
straitly or loosely governed by the norms of canonical prophecy, and 
where he has departed from them we shall now see. 

The immediate background of New Testament prophecy is the Hel- 
lenistic or Graeco-Roman phase of Judaism, an era that begins with the 
reduction of the surviving documents of prophecy to a canonical form 
and ends with the assimilation of prophecy to the Law in Judaism and 
to the Gospel in Christianity. Old Testament prophecy as a now fixed 
quantity had a certain objective and immutable authority, and this au- 
thority was made to serve Jewish and Christian interests in a diversity 
of ways. 

In the intertestamental period it was probably the preferred opinion 
among Jews that inspired prophecy was no longer a living factor in 
Judaism. There can be little doubt that this is true, in the main, of the 
Sadducees and the Pharisees. A prophet would have given the Sad- 
ducees nothing but trouble. Therefore they were content to wait until 
an indubitable prophet should come, and the longer he delayed his com- 
ing the better. The Pharisees, while not visibly hostile to prophecy, 
were not so lost in admiration of it that they were willing to provide an 


“Deut. 18.10-11. 
*“Prophecy, Prophets” HDB, 2nd. ed., (publication presumably postponed). 
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. independent place for it in their religion. They tended rather to sub- 


ordinate it to the main concern and to utilize it in support of the Torah, 

Thus, apart from the dissenting views of individuals, prophecy was 
largely a spent force for two of the three chief sections of Judaism. 
| There was, however, a third variety of Judaism, and it differed per- 
| -ceptibly from the others in the broader freedom it granted to prophecy, 
Popular Judaism bred prophets; apocalyticism was a modernized, am- 
plified, and systematized form of prophecy; and Essenism had an ac- 
tive respect for the charismata of such figures as the Righteous Teacher, 
In these circles prophecy, whatever its formal relation to the canonical 
prophets, was still alive. Prophet was not a wholly obsolete term. 


The Christian teachers boldly appropriated the Jewish Scriptures ? 
and with them Jewish hermeneutics. The word prophet was not al- 
ways used with precision in this age. Hence prophets in the Christian 
_ documents do not conform in every respect to the historical Old Teste- 


ment model. Christian prophecy” is both wider and narrower than 
_ Hebrew prophecy. Christ is a prophet, and the effusion of the Spirit 
has in some sense made the whole new nation of believers prophets, so 
that prophecy, glossolalia, and the translation of glossolalic utterances 
emerge as Christian charismata. However, prophecy has lost something 
of the breadth it had in its finest Old Testament practitioners; it is in- 
terested chiefly in prediction with reference to practical requirements. 
The constitutional development of Christianity might gradually have 
eliminated the prophets as distinct functionaries, had it not been for 
the extreme assertion of pneumatic and prophetic claims among the } 
Montanists, who brought Christian prophecy into a disrepute that it 
had never known before. The result of the Montanist controversy was 
that most of Christendom was thereafter inclined to associate prophecy 
with heresy. 


In a moment we shall take up the tangled story of prophetical figures 
and movements within the formal confines of Christianity. Islam should  * 
not be overlooked, and therefore we shall pause here to glance briefly 
at its prophetical features. Islam is generous in its recognition of pre- 
Islamic prophets. For Sunnite Islam, Muhammed, who exhibits many 
of the familiar prophetical phenomena, completes and perfects prophecy. | 
He was primarily a nationalistic prophet, comparable with the prophetic 
leaders who have come to the rescue of all peoples seeking identity and * 
independence. Shi‘ite Islam concentrates its devotion on the charismatic 


“Details will be given in a later study. 
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figure of the imam and so in a peculiar manner perpetuates prophecy. 
The relative power of prophetic norms of belief and action in Judaistic, 
Islamic, and Christian theology and practice is a still unsettled question. 
We shall revert to it at the end of this study. 

The Christian conception and practice of prophecy are bewildering 
jn their ramifications, and if there has been much in primitive Christian 
prophecy to perplex us and on occasion to disquiet us, there will be even 
‘more of these apparent caprices of the Spirit as we proceed. One device 
for escaping the difficulties that beset us is to ignore or slight the psy- 
chological and theological questions involved and to confine oneself to 
the images and ideas of prophecy. ‘Thus we may, as von Dollinger 
does, attempt a classification of prophecies and place each of them under 
one of his four heads (religious, dynastic, national, and cosmo-political) 
or arrange them according to a system we ourselves have invented. 
Certain persistent Christian expectations have both a long history of 
their own and numerous connections with non-Christian beliefs of 
much the same content: the centuries ring with proclamations of the 
fall of Rome, the advent of the “papa angelico,’ and the reappearance 
of the dead king who symbolizes the national ambitions of his people. 
An even more radical form of selective treatment is to concentrate with- 
out apology on what the bulk of mankind regards as the essence of pro- 
phecy, namely prediction. It is a narrow way of looking at prophecy, 
but it has the advantage of permitting the inquirer to begin with the 
least complex of his problems, and therefore we shall adopt it here. For 
the present, we have only to find out, if we can, whether or not Chris- 
tian prophets have been able to tell us, about the future, anything that 
could not have been learned by less remarkable means. 

Without any scientific loss whatever we can pass lightly over a group 
of legendary prophets, most of whom cannot be linked with any histori- 
cal person. The dim, ancient figure of Merlin survives in the traditions 
of several countries, and a new commentator on his prophecies may 
arise at any moment. In the matter of the vaticinations Merlin may 
have emitted we are densely and permanently ignorant. Thomas the 
Rhymer (of Erceldoune, 1220 [!]—1297 [?]) is only a few degrees 
less nebulous. A famous prophecy of his comes to us on the authority 
of Walter Bower (d. 1449). Thomas, a guest at the castle of the Earl 
of Dunbar, was questioned about the next day’s events and replied: 


Heu diei crastinae! diet calamitatis et miseriae! qua ante horam 
explicite duodecimam audietur tam vehemens ventus in Scotia, 
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This was applauded as a genuine prognostication when the next day 
brought the news that king Alexander III was dead (1285). In similar 

_ fashion, tales of uncanny foresight have gathered about the names of 

~ Mother Shipton, who is said to have flourished under Henry VIII, 

Robert Nixon, a moron whose predictions were uttered, if what we read 

is true, in the time of James I, and innumerable others. We must re- 
sign ourselves to profound uncertainty regarding all of them. 
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quod a magnis retroactis temporibus consimilis minime inveniebg. 
ay i 
Next come pseudonymous and otherwise spurious prophecies. These, 
unlike the ones we have already considered, are not merely obscure, but 
_ demonstrably false. While it is not always possible to name their au- 
thors with assurance, little else eludes the sceptical eye. The writer per- 
force exposes himself when he jumps from history to conjecture. This 
gives us a clue to his date, and from his attitude towards the figures and 
movements of that time his design can be inferred. The propagandist, 
we observe, wears the hairy mantle of prophecy with indifferent grace, 
and if many are deceived, the reason must be that they were half con- 
vinced before hearing the oracle. As illustrations of these remarks the 
prophecies of Pseudo-Methodius, Pseudo-Malachy, Hermann of Leh- 
nin, and Orval (a place, not a person) will do as well as any others we 
might choose to represent the group. Methodius died for the faith in 
the reign of Diocletian, long before the Revelations attributed to him 
appeared, “probably in the eleventh century in Constantinople.” More 
than four centuries elapsed between the death of St. Malachy (1094- 
1148) and the publication of the prophecy that bears his name. The 
popes from Celestine II (1143-1144) to the end of the line are listed in 
order, each, save the last, indicated by a Latin motto that is supposed 
to summarize his genius or fate. How good Pseudo-Malachy is at pre- 
diction anybody can see by running down the last twelve characteriza- 
} tions in the list, seven of them attached to identified popes and five be- 
4 longing to future occupants of the papal throne: 


101 Crux de cruce (Pius IX). 

102 Lumen in caelo (Leo XIII). 

103 Ignis ardens (Pius X). 

104 Religio depopulata (Benedict XV). 
105 Fides intrepida (Pius XI). 


“J. J. I. von Déllinger, The Prophetic Spirit and the Prophecies of the Christian 
Era, tr. H. B. Smith, p. 341. 
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106 Pastor angelicus (Pius XII). 7 

107 Pastor et nauta (John XXIII). 

108 Flos florum. 

109 De mediate lunae. 

110 De labore solis. ina 

111 De gloria olivae. a 
112 In extrema persecutione sacrae Romanae ecclesiae sedebit Pet- 
rus Romanus, qui pascet oves in multis tribulationibus; quibus 
transactis, civitas septicolis diruetur, et judex tremendus judi- 
cabit populum.” 


=> 


Friendly commentators, influenced by a favorable predisposition, find 
the first six of these tags extremely apt, but which of them could not be 
applied with equal justice to other popes? Shuffle them as you please, 
and some of them will still appear to be happy descriptions, whoever 
the popes in question may be. As for the work with which Hermann of 
‘Lehnin is credited, there is no serious case for a medieval date, and 
‘Thurston has good reasons for asserting that it “was probably fabri- 
cated about 1690.” The same critic has thoroughly demolished“ the 
notorious Prophecy of Orval, an indiscretion of which the author, Abbe 
Henri Dujardin, repented under episcopal pressure. The French clergy 
of earlier generations—I speak from the point of view of the present— 
loved to dabble in prophecy. The Abbé Dujardin’s masterpiece, 
“though possibly incorporating older materials, was deliberately fabri- 
In this instance we know what in other 


45 


cated about the year 1832.’ 
cases we merely suspect. 
So far as our present restricted line of inquiry is concerned, tradi- 
tional prophecy and bogus prophecy have been altogether useless. Either 
the circumstances of the prophecy cannot be verified or the prophet did 
not, in reality, foretell anything. The reforming saints, especially the 
great Roman Catholic ones, are considerably more promising, and it is 
a pity that we cannot subject them to the leisurely and exhaustive 
treatment that would open to us the full background of any factual pre- 
vision they may have possessed. A rigorous sifting of the sources might 
give us, after we had eliminated the well-meant misrepresentations of 
disciples and editors, a residue of attested prediction.” As it is, we can 


“Latin text, with comments, in P. V. Piobb, Le sort de l'Europe d’aprés la célébre 
prophétie des papes de Saint Malachie, pp. 131-136. 
“H. Thurston, The War and the Prophets, p. 77. 
“Tbid., pp. 11-19. 
“15id., p. 16. 
“Savonarola’s Compendium revelationum (1495) and De veritate prophetica (1498) 
would seem, from their titles, to be indispensable to thte serious investigator. I can- 
not at present procure either of them. 
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do no more than register our general impressions. To zealots so loyal 
to the Church and so disinterested as St. Hildegarde of Bingen (¢. 
1098—1179), St. Bridget (Birgitta) of Sweden (c. 1302—1373), St. 
Catherine of Siena (1347—1380), and the uncanonized saint—to give 
him what many regard as his due—Savonarola (1452—1498) prediction 
was incidental to a divinely appointed work of purgation, to which they 
gave themselves in the belief that God has warned them, in order that 
they might warn others, of the judgment that was soon to come. There 
were comprehensive predictions, couched largely in biblical and tradi- 
tional terms, and here it would be idle to discuss the precise degree of 
foresight exhibited. There were also predictions of concrete events, from 
the death of an individual to the conversion of a people. Of course,no —, 
prophet has a perfect score. Savonarola may have known when Inno- 
cent VIII and Lorenzo de’ Medici were going to die and when Charles 
VIII, “il novello Ciro,” would emerge as a man of destiny, but it must 
also be remembered that he foretold the speedy conversion of the ‘Turks, 
who, to his confusion, are still holding out against efforts to Christian- 
ize them.” It matters little that Savonarola carefully refrained from ) 
putting himself on a level with the Old Testament prophets.” His con- 
temporaries were shocked by such assertions as “dicoti che di tutte 
quello che io ho detto in verbo Domini non ne fallira uno iota.” 

Again, the matter at issue remains unsettled. The reforming saints 


may have been simply more earnest and intelligent than their contem- 
poraries and therefore not gifted in a parapsychological sense. At all 
events, prediction played a secondary role in their program. In our , 
fourth group of prophets, prediction is primary. Nostradamus, Johan- 
nesen and Cayce, three figures of quite different stature here singled 
out for particular study, have nothing comparable with the reforming 
saints’ awareness of the wider interests of prophecy. ‘That is our rea- 
son for hoping that we shall learn something from them. 

Nostradamus (1503-1566), if not a recent prophet, is still a very , 
potent one. Michel de Nostredame, to give him his French name, be- 
longed to a Jewish family that professed Christianity. He earned his 
living as a physician, and apart from his contacts with the ruling house 
of France, his life was in no wise spectacular. Like every other pro- 
phet, Nostradamus has had his debunkers, but even today his works are 
studied with grave devotion, and there is no indication that he will soon 


7M. Ferrara, ed., Savonarola, Prediche e scritti, 1. p. 98. rote 2. 
“Ibid. 1. pp. 239-240. 
1. p. 125. 


The typical form of Nostradamus’ prophecies is a qua- 
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be forgotten. 
train written in tortured French. His commentators frequently have 

to solve anagrams, explain symbolical language, supply omissions, and 
~ emend the text in order to extract any sense from his pithy utterances. 
Undeterred by the curious words and the chaotic syntax, they pursue 
their task with remarkable determination, but unhappily without really 
conclusive unanimity. Nevertheless, there is fairly wide agreement with 


respect to some of Nostradamus’ “perpetuelles vaticinations,” and others 


historical truth, whatever the uncertainties of the context. Chance can 
scarcely account for his astonishing forecasts of the fatal combat of 
Henry II of France and the Earl of Montgomery, the martyrdom of 
Charles I of England, and the abortive flight of the French king Louis 
XVI, the last actually containing the names of the persons who deliv- 
ered the king into the hands of his enemies. In view of the apparent 
genuineness of Nostradamus’ gift, it is doubly disappointing that he 
nowhere tells us plainly how he exercised it. 


A verdict based on greater knowledge than we now possess awaits the 
frustrated life of Anton Johannesen (1858-1928). ‘This irreproachable 
and unassuming layman was convinced that he had been granted a pre- 
view of the First World War and of much besides. The vision on which 


his reputation rests is described as follows: 


My greatest revelation was the one I had in 1907. It included 
time throughout the years up to 1953. The visions and revelations 
I have had since then, have generally only been complemental to 
what I saw at that time and touching mostly on single incidents.” 


There were not only visions, but also auditions and at times an intimate 
“feeling” that something was being communicated. Christ appeared in 
the visions and elucidated difficult points. Alarmed as events confirmed 
his visions, Johannesen strove desperately to bring his private fore- 
knowledge to the attention of those who could act on it. The shattered 
Germany he visited in the end was ready for less diffident prophets. He 
met some Germans of note, who listened to him with civil interest but 
took no measures to avert tribulations yet to come. Eventually he re- 
tired to his native country and joined the vast company of unvindi- 
cated prophets. Certainly at one point he drew a complete blank. Does 


“N. Carlson, Visions of Anton Johanson, p. 20. 


mav conceivably be fulfilled by 3797, the limit set by the seer himself. 
Undeniably from time to time a propl ecv comes arrestinely close to 
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anybody remember, as something that happened in 1953, a war in 
which Norway and Sweden fought Russia and France? 

The case for the reality of Edgar Cayce’s endowments has been pre- 
‘sented vigorously in a popular and only partially critical biography." 
_ (1877-1945) of whom Morey Bernstein speaks favorably in his 
The Search for Bridey Murphy, ranks in the opinion of his followers; * 
and admirers as one of the most impressive clairvoyants of all time. 
Basically a Bible-reading Christian and a zealous layman who taught 
Sunday school in more than one Protestant church, he was eventually 
induced to admit the truth of astrology and reincarnation, notwithstand- 
ing his distaste for all things psychic, including his own astounding 
gifts. He was, in fact, reluctant to exercise these gifts; but the “force” 
within him asserted itself, depriving him of the use of his voice and 
playing pranks with his X-ray camera when he refused to employ his 
talents as they were intended to be employed. He operated in a pro- 
found sleep, under the influence of which he examined subjects, diag- 
nosed their ailments, and prescribed treatments for their cure. His ad- 
herents formed the Association for Research and Enlightenment, and 
this body possesses upwards of 15,000 “readings” delivered under the 
conditions just described. Cayce foresaw certain phases and conse- 
quences of the First World War and of course uttered innumerable pre- 
cise predictions. He could read minds and tell people what they had 
done at a given time in some remote place. While giving a “reading,” 
he could overcome the limitations of his education and speak faultless 
Italian and Spanish. His biographer depicts him as amiably human. 
This is interesting, but not altogether relevant. What we really want 
is proof of the marvels attributed to Cayce. If clinching evidence ex- 
ists, the author has not produced it. The Association has been com- 
mendably cautious about exposing Cayce’s “rambling, redundant, am- 
biguous and evasive verbal meanderings’™ to the public gaze. 

With the repudiation of the Montanists Christianity of a professediy 
prophetic sort went into eclipse. Whatever was left of Montanus’ dis- 
tinctive teaching disappeared, as time passed, in the medley of heresies 
that includes the Paulicians, the Bogomils, the Cathari, and societies of 
the same general pattern. How congenial the doctrine and the organi- 
zation of such dualistic sects were to Montanists or former Montanists 
one cannot determine with any exactitude. The prophetic charisma and 


*7. Millard, Edgar Cayce: Mystery Man of Miracles. 
p. 168. 
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the gnosis were perhaps much the same in their practical effects. Joachim 
of Flora (1145-1202) is the point of departure for aberrations of a very 
alarming kind. His age of the Spirit was scheduled to begin in 1260. 
He cannot be held accountable for all the follies of the Spirituals of the 
Franciscan order, but their heterodox teaching is for the most part a 
derivative of his prophecies. Precisely where we are to pinpoint the 
Zwickau Prophets in all this ebb and flow of the prophetic impulse no- 
body can tell. Christian prophets of any complexion could take off 
from the New Testament or the Old Testament towards a destination 
of their choice. The wind bloweth where it listeth, and it makes a great 
many different sounds. The pressure of time constrains us to leap to 
more modern prophetic movements. 

The “French prophets” entered England as refugees from the Cé- 
vennes in southern France. There, in 1702, a violent prophetic agitation 
that had begun in the valley of La Dréme in 1688 led to the long-re- 
‘membered Camisard revolt, which was not finally quelled until 1710. 
The main features of the movement are not entirely concealed by parti- 
san accounts and inflated tales of martyrdom and unerring prediction. 
Le souffle, which was the vehicle or manifestation of inspiration, was 
transmitted—the skeptical would say by a particularly potent form of 
suggestion—from one person to another or others, and even Roman 
Catholics were affected. Elias Marion, Jean Chevalier, and Durand 
-Fage introduced the French ecstasy into England on their arrival in 
September, 1706. During the next few years a spate of pamphlets ap- 
peared, most of them denouncing the newcomers. Staid Englishmen 
were scandalized at the readiness with which Sir Richard Bulkeley and 

John Lacy sponsored the Camisards, and suspicion was not disarmed 
by the publication of Elias Marion’s Prophetical Warnings, the perusal 

of which does little to strengthen one’s belief in these curious people. 

‘Their messages are jejune, unimaginative, and repetitious beyond be- 

lief. Extreme credulity alone could accept them as emanating from the 
Holy Spirit. 

The French prophets were rarely unintelligible. They may have been 
ungrammatical and dull, but speaking in tongues was not part of their 
standard practice. It is instructive to compare with them a sect that 
developed glossolalia to a sensational pitch. ‘The Catholic Apostolic 
Church was founded in 1833 by the followers of Edward Irving (1792- 

1834). Irving’s lame defense of glossolalia is revealing: 


So far from being unmeaning gibberish, as the thoughtless and 
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heedless sons of Belial have said, it is regularly-formed, well-pro- 
portioned, deeply-felt discourse, which evidently wanteth only the 
ear of him, whose native tongue it is, to make it a very masterpiece 
of powerful speech.” 


To whose native tongue can we assign these two specimens of  charis- 
matic skill? 
Hippo gerosto niparos 
Boorastin farini. 
O fastor sungor boorinos 
menati. 


Hey amei hassan alla do 
hoc alors loore 

Has heo massan amor ho 
ti prov his aso me.” 


The role of politics in prophecy is abundantly illustrated all along 
the periphery of the Christian “sphere of influence.” Where unequai 
cultures meet, the suppressed mores reassert themselves in prophecy. 
The American Indian’s pitiable struggle with the invading white man 
has been dramatized from time to time by a succession of prophets, 
who by divers devices have sought to emancipate the Indian from his 
servitude to white culture. Their doctrines and prescriptions have 
varied, but at bottom their purpose has always been the same.” In 
like manner, antipathy to the European and his ways has animated 
countless prophetic cults in Africa.” Hostility takes the inverted form 
of submission in an Indian Shaker sect,” which rejects Indian tradition 
and has borrowed practically all its actual observances from Christi- 
anity. All the members of this sect are to some extent psychic. Such 
phenomena, if properly observed, can enlarge our comprehension of 
Hebrew prophecy, as similar phenomena almost without number have 
done. 

We have sampled prophetism from its origins to the present, and at 
least in a manner of speaking we have exhausted the subject. We may 
therefore venture to make certain tentative general observations. 


534 L. Drummond, Edward Irving and His Circle, p. 161. 
“Tbid., p. 170. 

Snence, “Prophecy (American)” ERE. 

K. Schlosser, Propheten in Afrika. 


*H. G. Barnett, /ndian Shakers. 
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It is evident that prophecy has been practised primarily as an aid to_ 
man in the pursuit of his instinctual interests. Prophecy is an ad hee 
matter; the inquirer, intent upon gaining information about the con- — 
crete will of the god, is indifferent to far-ranging theological questions, © 


Foresight and prediction are of the essence of gentilic prophecy. They | 
may be achieved by divination, by ecstasy, or by a combination of the — 
two. Much of prophecy is pureiy parapsychological and is only neg-_ 
ligibly influenced by morality, spirituality, or reason. Prophecy easily 
lends itself to political movements and attempts at social reform, par-— 
ticularly when an enslaved people is asserting itself against seemingly — 
hopeless difficulties. 

How often the Hebrews were in this position and how freely their _ 
prophets used the methods, and repeated the motifs, of secular pro-— 
phecy any candid reader of the Old Testament will recognize. Canoni- | 
cal prophecy is a baffling, difficult, and complicated thing. It can be > 
glibly modernized and made superficially more relevant to the present | 
than to its own time; but those who deal thus with it cheapen it and | 
devitalize it. It can be reduced to a primitive phenomenon and made © 
forever the victim of its humble origins. Both views are true in part > 
and false in part, and each serves in some measure as a curb upon the © 
other. if we idealize the canonical prophets excessively, we are in- 
clined to underrate, and perhaps even to deny, the local and temporal — 
-aspects of their teaching. If we are too realistic in our study of ca- 
nonical prophecy, we have no way of accounting for the present power 


of this ancient literature. 
Prophecy has assumed different guises in Judaism, Christianity, and 
Islam; yet all three are intensely prophetic, and this cannot be said of 


any other religion. Three things are peculiar to the Old Testament | 


prophets and their spiritual issue: monotheism, which unified time and 


space in their eyes; the subordination of speculative problems to the | 


urgency of God’s immediate call to man; and the gift of self-judgment. 
_ The nations also prophesy, but they present no real parallel to the pro-— 
phetic witness of Israel 
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A reporter in The Annual Register of 1798 described what he believed 
to be a surprising occurrence during that year. 


It was a wonder to the lower orders throughout all parts of Eng- 
land to see the avenues to the churches filled with carriages. This 
novel appearance prompted the simple country folk to inquire what 
was happening.’ 


The answer seems uncomplicated. The upper classes were going to 
church. Not all of them, by any means, but a good many more than 
had been attending a few years earlier. One important reason for this 
was the continuing penetration of the upper classes by the religious re- 
vival that had started earlier in the eighteenth century. While Meth- 
odism, under the leadership of Wesley and Whitefield, failed to find 
much support among the higher ranks of society, its spiritual counter- 
part, Evangelicalism, gradually made itself felt in wealthy middle class 
and even aristocratic circles. 

Another important reason, one that has been given considerably less 
attention by scholars, was the profound influence of the French Revo- 
lution. The collapse of the ancien regime greatly strengthened the spir- 
itual agitation begun by Evangelicalism; it frightened and profoundly 
impressed the British propertied classes. One important consequence 
of this sense of shock was a growing introspective analysis of the re- 
igious and moral condition of the entire nation by both clergymen and 
laymen. Such an analysis had been underway throughout the earlier 
decades of the religious revival, but the establishment of Republican 
government in France and the war which soon followed created an at- 
mosphere which intensified the conviction on the part of many that this 
was a time for spiritual decision. This study will be concerned with 
describing some of the more important characteristics of that atmos- 


1The Annual Register (London, 1798), p. 229. 
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phere as expressed in the sermons and writings of Anglican clergymen. 
In addition it will consider the religious ideas of the growing number of 
English upper and middle class laymen who saw the security of their 
position and that of their nation threatened by the calamities of the 
1790's. 

In spite of the gradual spread of Evangelical ideas into the middle 
and upper ranks of society these classes were hardly the models of re- 
ligious virtue that the more pious members of society hoped they 
would be. On the contrary, their immoral behavior and neglect of re- 
ligious duties was well publicized by lay and ecclesiastical moralists who 
believed that the wealthy and titled members of society must set the 

national standard of piety and morality. In 1789 Augustus Fitzroy, 
Duke of Grafton, who shortly before had turned from a life of dissolute 
- immorality after an evangelically-inspired religious conversion, warned 
his contemporaries, “That the worst of consequences are to be dreaded 
for the community, if a speedy stop is not put to the rapid prophane- 
ness and irreligion [in the higher ranks of society] ... .” He insisted, 
as did many others, that it was the obligation of the upper classes to 
lead a religious and moral revival “by a more constant and zelous at- 
tendance on public divine worship.” 


The collapse of French society and government within the next four 
years gravely underlined such viewpoints. In the ensuing years of so- 
cial unrest, political repression, terror of revolution and the fear of in- 
vasion the spiritual life of the nation was greatly agitated. It was 
widely accepted that France had crumbled so easily because of the ir- 
religion, skepticism and immorality of the age which undermined the 
true foundations of the nation. Edmund Burke, who, among others, 
saw this in the collapse of French society, warned in comparison, “Bet- 
ter this island should be sunk to the bottom of the sea, than that... it 
should not be a country of religion and morals.”’ Similar statements 
were being uttered in the relatively unknown sermons of James Walker 
who bluntly concluded that the fall of France was due to a gradual 
“progress of vice and irreligion.”* The implication in such opinions was 
that if England was to survive the great social, political and economic 


“Augustus Henry Fitzroy, the Third Duke of Grafton, Hints, etc. Submitted to the 
Serious Attention of the Clergy, Nobility, and Gentry, Newly Associated, p. 3. 
“Edmund Burke, The Works of the Right Honourable Edmund Burke (6v.; New 
York, 1813), V. p. 73. 

“James Walker, “Individual Vice the Source of National Calamity,” The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, LXV, Pt. 1 (April, 1795), pp. 320-21. 
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upheaval that war and revolution had unleashed upon Europe, it must 
be the result of a religiously inspired moral revival. 

The problem of introducing a revitalized faith into the church and in- 
to society was not centered upon a liturgical reformation. It revolved 
about the spiritual efforts of the individual members of the clergy. The 
Evangelical churchmen and their lay sympathizers were far less con- 
cerned with external forms of belief than they were in calling for a 
greater concentration on apostolic exhortation. Such an approach was 
well in tune with sentiment during the 1790’s, for society was fearful 
that any tampering with the state church would serve to undermine the 
stability of the nation. Mrs. Hestor Lynch Thrale’s plea was indicative 
of this attitude. As early as 1790 she feared social dislocation and un- 
rest and wrote: 


Our Anglican Church stands like the Rock among the Rapids of 
Niagara—like that tis Concretion formed by the falling earth—and 
like that it will stand—please God!—in spite of the roar all round 
it.” 


Methodism, which had merely been held in contempt by fashionable so- 
ciety because of its excessive enthusiasm and lower class following, was 
now further detested as something schismatic and a threat to national 
unity. 

As one may well imagine, the upper clergy established in lucrative 
preferments were reluctant to encourage anything that might seriously 
alter the established position of the church, and although several lead- 
ing churchmen certainly sympathized with the spiritual desires of the 
Evangelicals, few were ready to take the lead in supporting the cause 
openly. This situation existed throughout the latter half of the eight- 
eenth century. Consequently, revitalized religion entered the Anglican 
fold through the lower clergy with the support of many eminent and 
obscure laymen. This union or progressive laicization of religion was, 
as Professor Norman Sykes has explained, the keynote of ecclesiastical 
development in the eighteenth century England.’ The laity not only 
deemed themselves a proper and necessary part of the organization of 
the church, but acted upon that persuasion with vigor and conviction. 
The French Revolution accelerated this entire process of a religious 
revival by creating an atmosphere of crisis and decision. 


SHestor Lynch Thrale, Thraliana—The Diary of Mrs. Hestor Lynch Thrale (Later 
Mrs. Piozzi) 1776-1809, ed. Katherine C. Balderston, 2nd ed. II, p. 789. 
"Norman Sykes, Church and State in England in the XVIIIth Century, p. 379. 
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Many ecclesiastical leaders sensed this atmosphere and reflected it 


in their works. Beilby Porteus, Bishop of London, charged the clergy of 
his diocese with a profound responsibility in the midst of crisis. In 1703 
he preached: 

There never was, I will venture to say, in the history of this island, 
a single period in which the personal residence and exertions of 
the parochial clergy, were ever more wanted, or more anxiously 
looked up to, and expected and demanded by the general voice of 
the whole nation, than at this moment.’ 


This and similar messages were repeated throughout the years of war 
and unrest. There is little question that many clergymen were becom- 
ing more concerned with things of the spirit, and this undoubtedly con- 
tributed a great deal in setting a new moral and religious example for 
their brethren and parishioners. 

There was reflected in the religious thought of the 1790’s a clear feel- 
ing of imminence and trial. Few persons concerned with the religious 
implications of the Revolution failed to see some direct divine intention 
in the eruption of the French Republic. Samuel Horsley, Bishop of 
Rochester, though trying to remain restrained and unprophetic, still told 


his diocese in 1796: 


We are fallen upon times which [threaten religion] ... more per- 
haps than any which the Christian church hath seen, since its first 
struggles with the powers of darkness in the first centuries.... 0 _ 

The signs of the times are such as may create an apprehension 
that the hour of trial is not far distant: Certainly, that in less than 
seven years a general persecution of the Christian name may be 
raging in every part of Europe, is far less improbable, in the pres- 
ent moment, than the tragical catastrophe of the church in France 
was, a twelve-month before it happened. 


The bishop believed that the atheistic French posed a direct and serious 
threat to Christian civilization, and unless that threat was destroyed the 
western world might well relapse into a state of pagan profligacy, licen- 
tiousness and general immorality. Four years later Horsley still des- 
cribed the situation as the greatest crisis Christianity faced, “since the 
moment of our Lord’s departure from the earth.” In order to combat 
this threat he urged his fellow clergymen to be prepared to fight a 


*Beilby Porteus, Works, ed. Robert Hodgson, 
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many-sided battle. “We, like the Apostles,” he warned, “must follow 
... the policy of the serpent, united with the harmlessness of the dove.” 

Other members of the clergy were more severe in their interpreta- 
tions of events, and some of them concluded that France was being em- 
ployed as a divine example and warning to sinful and immoral Britain, 
While it was generally agreed that France was clearly despoiled by 
atheism and was thoroughly debauched, it appeared to more pessimistic 
critics that England was fast approaching a similar state. It was as- 
sumed that England as a chosen nation was being given a final oppor- 
tunity to see the errors that could bring about its destruction. These 
errors, when traced to specifics, revolved about particular vices that 
seemed to plague society. A reformation of social behavior along re- 
ligious lines was necessary for survival. The dangers of vice, immorality 
and neglect of the faith became ever more magnified under the pres- 
sures of the times and for some religious persons these evils became 
stepping stones to divine annihilation. 


An important outspoken representative of these views was The Rev- 
erend Thomas Scott, an avowed Evangelical. In 1796 he cast a retro- 
spective glance at the war of the American Revolution and concluded 
that though the loss of the colonies had been in itself a catastrophe it 
was also a merciful warning to England to repent its many sins or ex- 
pect even greater punishment. “But alas,” lamented Scott, “instead of 
making suitable returns for such mercies; every one of those evils .. 
still contaminated the land...” The logical conclusion that the clergy- 
man drew from this analysis was that the French Revolution was God’s 
weapon, a “deplorable and eventful war.” There was, as he readily 
pointed out, biblical and historical precedent for the destruction of one 
evil nation by another. Citing Judah, Israel, and Rome as examples of 
nations destroyed by divine wrath, Scott expressed the fear that his 
country was soon to join their unfortunate ranks.’ He believed that 
the upper classes were primarily responsible for the great accumulation 
of sin that led to the crisis, and solemnly warned them that only a re- 
vival of genuine Christianity would save England.” 

The Reverend John Newton agreed with these sentiments and had 
been prophesying divine destruction at least a decade before the French 
Revolution seemed to launch the beginnings of his prophecies. Newton 


SSamuel Horsley, The Theological Works of Samuel Horsley, V1, pp. 33-82. 
"Thomas Scott, Sermons on Selected Subjects, pp. 482-91. During the Revolution 
Scott was chaplain at Lock Hospital and preacher at St. Margaret’s, Lothbury. 
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also cited biblical examples and maintained, “We are loudly warned 
what we are yet to expect, if we persist in hardening ourselves against 
the Lord.” Once the Revolution was upon Europe he desperately ex- 
horted his countrymen to believe, reform or perish. He pitied the poor 
French for “they know not what they do... [they are] ignorant and 
deluded.” England, however, was consciously sinning because as a 
nation it had such great civil and spiritual blessings. It had wealth, 
prosperity, a wonderful religion and an insular geographical position; 
yet it would be destroyed if it failed to appreciate these divine gifts. He 
felt, “It is not necessary to inform my hearers, that infidelity, licen- 
tiousness, perjury, prophaneness, the neglect and contempt of God’s 
sabbath and worship abound.” 

Scott and Newton were clearly Evangelicals firmly rooted in Scrip- 
ture and worshiping a Calvinistic God of wrath as depicted in the Old 
Testament. ‘Though their stern God was also merciful they believed 
that his patience had been sorely tried. These views were uttered by 
other clergymen whose audiences never attained the numbers that fol- 
lowed more popular preachers such as Scott and Newton. Nevertheless, 
the ideas of such men were spread throughout England during the rev- 
olutionary years. As a result many persons were convinced that, “The 
very same voice which God addressed to Judah, by the mouth of the 
prophet, speaks loudly to us by the events of his Providence.” France 
must serve as a warning, “an instrument of chastisement or an object 
of admonition .. .,” that unless we repent we will also be lost.” 

An idea of direct divine intervention was also widespread among lay- 
men during the 1790’s. It was probably encouraged in large part by 
the exhortations of the clergy coupled with the renewed emphasis on 
the Scriptures. Charles Grant, a friend of William Wilberforce, wrote 
to the latter in 1797 that, “fears predominate, fears that this evil war, 
with an enemy whom the righteous God has let loose to be the scourge 
of guilty nations, is [upon us] ... for many days...” “ Even sup- 
porters of the Revolution in the early years saw the direct hand of God 


"John Newton, “The Guilt of Such a Nation as This,” Works, p. 775. Newton 
preached at St. Mary’s Woolnoth and St. Mary’s Woolchurch, Lombard Sireet. 

“Newton, “The Imminent Danger and the Only Sure Resource of this Nation,” 
Ibid., pp. 801-3. 
_ SA. Maclaine, The Solemn Voice of Public Events Considered in a Discourse from 
Zephaniah I11; 6, 7, pp. 3-7. Maclaine had been co-pastor of the English Church in 
the Hague, but after the outbreak of the Revolution he returned to England and 
preached at the fashionable water‘ng place, Bath. 

William Wilberforce, The Correspondence of William Wilberforce, ed. Robert I. 
Wilberforce and Samuel Wilberforce. I. p. 173. 
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ecblling events. One member of the Norfolk gentry solemnly stated 
that, “The French Revolution is of God, and . . . no power eXists, or 
can exist, by which it can be overthrown ... all I mean is, that the 
hand of God, has very visibly appeared in it...” The writer, along 
with many of his contemporaries, at first believed that the French were 
merely trying to establish a limited constitutional monarchy similar to 
that of the English government. ‘To a loyal Englishman there was 
nothing politically or religiously wicked about such an endeavor. 


When, however, it became apparent that the French were contemplat- 
ing something far more revolutionary than appeared in the initial 
years, there were people in England, both laymen and clerics, who went 
beyond the prophecies of divine retribution and perceived the glories 
of the millenium. ‘These extremists made up only a small proportion of 
the religious enthusiasts, but they were quite vocal. Their influence 
was widespread enough to cause comment from the highest pulpits in 
England. Bishop Porteus of London was quite cautious in considering 
the millenarian claims circling through the spiritual world. He could 
not bring himself to deny such extreme claims, but merely commented: 


I pretend not... to prophecy or to interpret prophecy; nor shall 
I take upon myself to pronounce, whether we are now approaching 
(as some think) to the millenium, or to the day of judgement.” 


One obscure preacher, Elhanan Winchester, had no such inhibitions. 
He was certain. In two sermons delivered before Parliament in 1793, 
he cried, “The Millenium is upon us ... Christ is coming. O glory. 
The Messiah is coming home. Peace will reign under his universal 
rule” Winchester arrived at his conelusion by an intricate mystical 
and allegorical interpretation of Revelation, 11.14-18. According to 
his calculations Winchester decided that civilization was to face “Three 
Great Woes” before the Second Coming. Mahomet and the spread of 
Islam were the first two woes while the French Revolution was clearly 
the third and decisive woe. The arrival of Christ was imminent. 
“Then we who are alive and remain,” he told a bewildered, if not 
amused Parliament, “shall be caught up with them in the clouds, to 


meet the Lord in the air! And so shall we ever be with the Lord.”” 


BMark Wilkes, The Origin and Stability of the French Revolution, A Sermon 
Preached at Saint eng a Norwich, July 14, 1791, pp. 5-7. 

™Porteus. Works, VI, 

"Elhanan Winchester, The Three Woe Trumpets of which The First and Second are 
Already Past and the Third is Now Begun under Which The Seven Vials of the Wrath 
of God Are to be Poured Out Upon the World, Two Discourses Ulivened in Parliament 
February 8th and 24th, 1703, pp. 69-80. 
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Although this was something that the members of Parliament had not 
bargained for in purchasing their seats, they allowed Winchester to 
deliver two of these prophecies in a period of three weeks. In 1793, 
there were more than a few people who were ready to meet the results 
of the third “Great Woe.” 

Less prominence was given to several other contemporary millenar- 
ians such as J. Bichens. In a pamphlet entitled, The Signs of the 
Times; Or the Overthrow of the Papal Tyranny in France, Bichens 
analyzed several biblical prophecies in conjunction with a mystical 
interpretation of numbers and decided that France’s destruction of the 
Catholic church marked the end of Popery and opened the way for the 
millenium.” This feeling of something foreboding and imminent also 
found tollowers in fashionable circles of English society. Mrs. Hestor 
Lynch Ihrale had seen signs of the Judgment Day in 1790. In addition 
to the mental breakdown of George III she saw other indications: 


The Emperor’s death [February 20, 1790] ... The French 
struggling to obtain that Liberty they will not know how to use; 
the Rage for emancipating Negro Slaves, and the number of Jews 
lately baptized into Protestant Churches; The expected Comet, 
and the propagation of the Gospel in so many newly-discover’d 
Countries, make one think the end of the World approaches . . .” 


In 1790 Mrs. Thrale believed that only about two hundred years re- 
mained, but four years later the social revolution in France accompanied 
by a European-wide war convinced her that she was to perceive the 
millenium within her own lifetime. She was certain that the imminent 
French invasion of England would precede the final Judgment.” 
Another indication of this highly alarmist religious attitude was the 
fairly widespread belief in an organized international conspiracy of 
“Masons and Encyclopedists” embodied in the mysterious Order of the 
Illuminati. This organization, originally founded in southern Germany, 
was accused of a plot to overthrow established governments and the 
Christian religion by infiltration. In England two books by respectable 
and apparently learned men set the wheels of panic in motion. John 
Robison’s Proofs of a Conspiracy against All Religions and Govern- 
ments of Europe, and Abbé Barruel’s, Mémoires pour servir a Vhistoire 


87. Bichens, The Signs of the Times: Or the Overthrow of the Papal Tyranny in 
France, pp. 6-8. 

*Thraie, Thraliana, Il, p. 744. 

“Tbid., p. 869. 
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du Jacobinisme caused a considerable stir among their readers. Such 
popular writers as Jane West and Sarah Trimmer readily passed on 
their imperfect knowledge of this alleged conspiracy to their followers, 
while preachers such as John Newton informed their congregations that 
the Illuminati were very influential in spreading atheism throughout 
Christendom along with the French philosophes." Whether the Illumi- 
nati ever seriously penetrated England is extremely doubtful, but a 
great many persons amidst the turmoil of the 1790’s took Robison and 
Barruel at their word and feared for the survival of church and state. 
These frantic expressions of millenarianism and secret conspiracy, 
while interesting in themselves, reflect the highly emotional religious 
agitation apparent in England in the last decade of the eighteenth 
century. While it is true that only a minority of individuals expected 
to see the Second Coming in the near future, many more did fear that 
Christianity was in serious danger. It was obvious to these people that 
a reaffirmation of religious principles was necessary in light of such 
threats. In popular thought such a reaflirmation, or in many cases a 
revival, would be most clearly manifested in the moral behavior of the 
nation. The emphasis among religious moralists was rarely directed 
towards the importance of faith alone. It was usually tied up in the 
importance of works as reflected in the social behavior of the nation. 
In some instances, clergymen felt compelled to attack persons who 
put too great an emphasis on faith and divine grace at the expense of 
stressing the importance of works. In a sermon On the Exercise of the 
Divine Mercy Towards Mankind, John Eveleigh, Provost of Oriel Col- 
lege and Prebendary of Rochester, illustrated this attitude by con- 
demning the perversion of grace among people who though vice-laden 
and debauched believed that God’s mercy would see them through in 
the end. He warned that the Scriptures clearly state, “The Lord is 
merciful, for he rewardeth every man according to his works.’”” ‘The 
Rochester prebendary was primarily concerned with some of the more 
extreme Calvinist views expressed by persons who, caught up in the 
Evangelical Revival, saw in predestination an incalculable mystery 
completely beyond the control of mankind. Most of the Evangelicals, 
however, were sympathetic to a more moderate Calvinism that accepted 
the idea of predestination, but believed that if one had a deep and 
genuine faith, and lived a religiously moral life, this was, in effeet, an 


“Newton, “Motives to Humiliation and Praise,” Works, p. 810. 
“John Eveleigh, “On the Exercise of Divine Mercy Towards Mankind,” Sermons 


Preached Before the University of Oxford, 1701-04, p. 384. OO 
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outward sign of inward grace. Eveleigh was, then, somewhat sympa- 


er 4 thetic to this more moderate position when he preached: 


No license whatever is given to sin. The sincerity, which is to 
procure acceptance for us, must issue immediately from a pure 
heart, and can be consistent with no conduct which is wilfully 
and obstinately defective.” 


Salvation can only come through a union of “faith and works,” he re- 
iterated, and the works he referred to meant a life free from vice and 


This union was generally the theological position that was reaffirmed 
within the Established Church in the latter half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. During the 1790’s the emphasis upon works was intensified as 
-many church and lay religious leaders became fearful of the implica- 
tions that stress on a personal faith would have upon the lower orders 
of society already agitated by the writings of a Thomas Paine and 
_ other democratic, pro-revolutionary writers. One writer had already 
posed the embarrassing question: if the upper classes were clearly living 
- lives of irreligion and immorality, why should the lower orders be ruled 
_ by such people? The answer was frighteningly apparent. They should 
not be so ruled. The writer, of course, merely assumed that the lower 
classes were themselves moral and religious, and in contrast with their 
superiors would be morally more vital to Britain. 

Very often advocates of the importance of works as essential to 
faith were consciously trying to assist the loud clamor for the reform 
of upper class moral behavior that grew throughout the eighteenth 
century, and which reached its height in the revolutionary period. 
English society became acutely aware and critical of its social be- 
havior, especially with the example of “atheistical, immoral and dis- 
solute France” so apparent. Consequently the search for moral sta- 
bility in the midst of what appeared to be social chaos often resulted in 
_a strong emphasis upon the necessity of works in faith. 

Other clergymen equally concerned with the problem of maintaining 
a stable religious and moral society during the Revolution approached 
the problem from a different vantage point. One interesting, if rare, 
argument was put forth by the Reverend Samuel Fisher. In a dis- 


*Tbid., p. 391. 
“William Vaughan, The Catechism of Man: Pointing Out From Sound Principles 
and Acknowledged Facts, The Rights and Duties of Every Rational Being. 
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course on The Duty of Subjects to the Civil Magistrate, Fisher, as were 
so many of his colleagues, was concerned with the problem of social 
‘seabiliy and religious belief. His solution was found in a strong in- 
sistence on the importance of faith alone in salvation and a revival of 
divine right theories of government. He virtually ignored the im- 
portance of works and maintained that it is the faith of a believing 
soul that is important, and “no person who is sincerely engaged in the 
pursuit of divine objects, can find leisure for political disquisitions.’™ 
Approaching the problem of social and political order from a Pauline 
basis, Fisher warned, “There is no power but of God: the powers that 
be are ordained of God,’ and anyone who opposes them shall be 
eternally damned.” “Let the mode of government, however, be what- 
ever it may, Christians are commanded to yield obedience to it.” The 
clergyman explained that God is only interested in the inner man or 
the believing soul rather than in externals. Consequently the problem 
of wicked rulers or magistrates should not concern the true believer. 


Fisher’s arguments were, of course, markedly similar to those put 
forth by Luther nearly three centuries earlier, and it is doubtful 
whether his ecclesiastical contemporaries, not to mention the horrified 
Whigs, appreciated his Lutheran and divine right position. The theo- 
logical problems he raised, however, were not completely divorced from 

: his times. His emphasis on the believing soul was in tune with similar 
views of the revival of the inner man held so dear by Evangelical 
thinkers. Fisher was content to leave it at that while the majority of 
his contemporaries were unable really to separate faith from works. 
Both sides agreed that the political and social order must be preserved 
in the midst of revolutionary threats, but it was generally agreed that 
this could best be done by the reaffirmation of a religiously motivated 
code of moral behavior. 

In addition, it was maintained by both clergymen and laymen that 
religion and morality were the foundations of true patriotism. The 
importance of this argument, which was postulated throughout the 
war years, is obvious. One Anglican preacher informed his congrega- 
tion: 

It is in the religious breast, that true patriotism is ever found in its 


*Samuel Fisher, The Duty of Subjects to the Civil Magistrates; Recommended and 
Enforced on Scripture Principles: A Sermon delivered in Ship-Lane Chapel, Wisbech, 
February 28, 1704, p. 23. 

**Thid., p. 6. 
*Tbid., p. 11. 
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highest purity, sensibility and vigour. The patriotism of the man 
who is destitute of religion and virtue, is no better than political 


avarice or ostentation .. .™ 


Another clergyman carried the patriotic union of religion and moral 
virtue a step further as he attempted to illustrate the importance of 
public worship as a patriotic obligation. ’ He asserted that there could 
be no good “practical government without good national Morals—nor 
any good Morals, separate from good Principles—nor any good 
Principles, but what are derived from [a] .. . system of National 
Faith” founded upon the Christian Revelation.” Both preachers fol- 
lowed the usual pattern of describing France as an example of the 
alternative. As the French Revolution was, to those who aceepted the 
- argument, the result of a true national faith failing in that unfortunate 
country, the English could clearly visualize the conclusion. Other 
writers believed that a person who was not religious and moral in his 
behavior was likely to be disaffected and disloyal.” In effect, religion 
and virtue became for many people patriotic necessities, and an indi- 
vidual who failed to realize this was fast approaching a position where- 
by his national loyalty might be questioned. 

The great emphasis on moral behavior that accompanied the re- 
ligious agitation of the 1790’s quickly drew in the controversy over the 
relative merits of secular and religious morality that had raged through- 
out the eighteenth century. Both in France and in England theologians 
often agreed with the philosophes that morality was possible on a 
basis of reason and natural law alone. This attempt to reconcile and 
harmonize Christian doctrine with enlightened reasonableness was an 
important part of Jesuit and Gallican religious thought. The main 
opponents to such a reconciliation were Jansenist theologians who re- 
fused to separate morality from religion as embodied in their firm 
belief in predestination and Divine Grace. In England the attempt at 
reconciliation along enlightened lines was carried by such churchmen 
as Clarke, Butler and Paley into the center of the Establishment. 
Evangelical clergymen and laymen, however, opposed any idea that 
allowed for morality outside of a religious framework. For followers 


*Maclaine, The Solemn Voice, pp. 24-25. 

“Charles Edward de Coetlogon, Hints to the People of England for the Year 1793, 
p. 41. The Reverend de Coetlogon was Chaplain to the Mayor of London. 

*Robert I. Wilberforce and Samuel Wilberforce. The Life of William Wilberforce, 
II, Pp. 450-51. 
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of the great spiritual awakening good works were intimately connected 
= firm religious belief. 

By the time of the French Revolution the Evangelical Revival had 
made a serious and widespread penetration into the lesser clergy 
and among religious lay leaders. In the higher episcopal ranks, how- 
ever, there was still little sympathy with the enthusiastic opinions of 
the revival. Bishop Horsley was openly distressed by clergymen who 
thought that religion and moral behavior were interdependent. This 
tendency nevertheless increased throughout the last decade of the 
eighteenth century as sermon upon sermon sought to encourage moral 
behavior within a framework of religious belief and national loyalty. 
Horsley believed that such an emphasis tended to diminish the spiritual 
values of religious belief. It leads, he believed, to a shallow morality 
rather than a scripturally grounded faith as a basis for behavior. Morals 
were for the bishop merely an expression of faith in some cases, but 
were by no means dependent upon religious belief. If morality was 
an intimate part of faith, he thought, then very often practical Christi- 
anity was little more than “heathen virtue.” 

Morality was for Horsley a system of negative restraints and duties 
that could be followed by any man, religious or not. “It [morality] 
enjoins filial piety, it prohibits murder, adultery, theft, false witness 
and inferior crimes.” These were only surface, physical restraints, for 
unlike true religious faith they do not reach the “secret meditations of 
the mind, and the silent desires of the heart . . . and require the 
obedience of the inner no less than the outer man.”” The bishop be- 
lieved that morals were the social laws of man while religion was a 
spiritual inspiration of God. Morality was based on reason and natural 
law while religion was clearly a matter of revelation and faith. Conse- 
quently morality found its motivations on a much lower level, and to 
equate it with true religious belief was untenable. Horsley went so far 
as to insist that morality might have an irreligious foundation, and it 
was possible that “the Atheist may be as perfect as the Christian.” 
But the bishop could not eliminate the Divinity completely from morals 
and felt compelled to add that if moral works are not according to God’s 
wishes they “have the nature of sin.” 

Will:am Paley, Archdeacon of Carlisle, came to similar conclusions 


“Horsley, Theological Works, VI, p. 5. 
pp. 13-14. 


8Tbid., pp. 20-22. 
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in preaching that moral behavior was not dependent upon religious 


ever, and insisted that to live a moral and virtuous life was to fulfill the 
_ will of God whether consciously or not.“ The lesser clergy were more 
likely to agree with the clergyman who, viewing the calamities of the 
1790's, preached that morals are entirely dependent upon religious faith. 
He believed that as that faith declined, moral behavior would degene- 
rate into vice and immorality, and lamented that critics of religion had 
- failed to realize that spiritual faith was “the corner stone of moral 
virtue,” and thus had seriously undermined the moral foundations of 


the nauon.” 

Many lay religious leaders such as Wilberforce essentially agreed 
with those clergymen who believed in the necessity of religious morals. 
Wilbertorce was especially concerned with the theological position put 
forth by Paley and his followers. The Yorkshire reformer wrote to a 
friend: 


But Dr. Paley seems to have too low a standard of moral right 
and wrong, and a standard which does not assign the true scriptural 
place on the moral seale to those sins which respect the Supreme 
3eing. Scripture appears to me to consider the want of a supreme 
love and fear of God as the pregnant germ of all moral evils.” 


This idea permeated Wilberforce’s highly successful and important 
book, 4 Practical View of the Prevailing Religious System of Professed 
Christians, in the Higher and Middle Classes in This Country, Con- 
trasted with Real Christianity. In this work, published in 1797, the 
author was trying, amidst the turmoil of war and revolution in Europe, 
to bring the responsible classes of England to a right sense of their 
moral and religious obligations to themselves and to their country. 
Proceeding from the assumption that God had set before him as a task 
the reformation of England’s manners,” Wilberforce, along with in- 
numerable contemporaries, believed that “to the decline of Religion 
and Morality our national difficulties must both directly and indirectly 
be ascribed.”* He was disgusted that Christianity among the upper 


“William Paley. The Works of William Paley, D.D. (Philadelphia, 1836), p. 34. 

*) Brand, 4 Sermon Preached Before the Archdeacons and Clergy of the Deaneries 
of Hartsmere and Hoxne, in Suffolk in 1707 and 1799, p. 7. 

“"Wi'berforce, Correspondence, 1. p. 252. 

"Wilberforce, Life, p. 130. 

*William Wilberforce. 4 Practical View of the Prevailing Religious System of Pro- 
fessed Christians, in the Higher and Middle Classes in This Country, Contrasted With 
Real Christianity, p. 500. ; 
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classes had declined to a mere system of ethics. He was critical of the 
s eble outward attempts at morality practiced in fashionable cireles 
be ecause they lacked a true spiritual basis and were merely forms of 
“hy ypocrisy. 

Wilberforce, in many ways, reflects a moral and religious dilemma 
which confronted many persons caught up in the spiritual awakening 
of the eighteenth century. On the assumptions of his deep faith he 
could not accept as genuine a lay standard of morality. Neither the 
arguments of enlightened theologians, the philosophes, nor secular 
utilitarian moralists such as Godwin or Bentham could allow him to di- 
-vorce social behavior from a Divine scriptural source. At the same 
time, however, he recognized that much of the benevolent, philanthropic 
and humanitarian activity of his time had humane and enlightened 
-motives based on reasonable and secular assumptions of nature and 
natural law. In light of this realization he felt it necessary to concede 

that many non-religious persons exhibited a decent code of life. He 
quickly added, however, that such a code is not “sufficient to compen- 
sate for the want of the supreme love and fear of God.”™ Such people, 
he felt, confuse morality and religion, for without religion morality is 
superficial. In fact, he added, “they often deserve the name rather of 
— instincts, than of moral virtue.” 

Arthur Young faced the same problem throughout the 1790’s. The 
_agriculturalist had undergone a spiritual conversion in the few years 
preceding the Revolution, and the events of the 1790’s continued to 
strengthen his growing faith. As was the case with Wilberforce, Young 
had difficulty reconciling his warm and affectionate feelings for many 
persons who were clearly not concerned with religion, although they 
were certainly kind, charitable and circumspect in their behavior. He 
feared that “the very virtues of such people do mischief by recom- 

_ mending their irreligious example. 30th Wilberforce and Young 
sincerely believed that the secular weakening of religious truths 
France had served to destroy the social, political and religious bonds of 
that nation. Any tampering wiih religious truths in England might 
forebode a similar disaster. 
For some Evangelicals no problem existed concerning the relationship 
between morality and religion. One was clearly impossible without the 


9941 


*Tbid., p. 256. 

“Ilid., p. 260. 

“Arthur Young, Autobiography of Arthur Young With Selections From His Cor- 
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other. One of the most vocal opponents to compromise was Jonathan 
-Bouchez, Vicar of Epsom. Under the pressures of the French Revolu- 


tion, “this awful crisis of our fate,” he severly castigated philanthropists 


-and humanitarians who rendered “mercy without judgment or dis- 
crimination.” ste believed that philanthropists were motivated by 
“pride and vanity” rather than true religious humility and charity. He 
insisted that God alone should determine who deserves mercy, not 
‘presumptuous humanitarians who lacked the divine knowledge for 
making such judgments. The vicar feared that promiscuous secular 
charity would upset the social order by causing an imbalance between 


the impoverished and the propertied classes, an imbalance that was 


clearly in accordance with God’s wishes. The downtrodden, once ac- 
-quainted with this simple means of subsistence, would become dis- 
affected and dissatisfied with their lot.* Boucher, while reflecting the 
opiniors of several clergymen who opposed lay morality in any form, 
also was appealing to a great many people terrified of any social change 
during the Revolution. It was generally agreed by such people that 
poverty was part of the order of a balaneed society, and any attempt 
to alter that order was a threat to the social structure. Furthermore, 
such attitudes received at least tacit support from members of an ex- 
panding economy steeped in Jaissez-faire thought; although the theo- 
logical implications expressed by Boucher were rarely offered with such 
vehemence. 

The intensity >of the religious agitation that characterized English 
society in the closing years of the eighteenth century gradually les- 
sened as it became increasingly apparent that England might well sur- 
vive the perils of war and revolution. For most religious moralists, 
however, the spiritual reform of the propertied classes was by no means 
satisfactory, and the campaign went on. It never again attained the 
heightened enthusiasm of the revolutionary years, but it continued its 
penetration into responsible circles, which had been accelerated by the 
events of the 1790’s. The true results of this spiritual and moral con- 
cern can best be seen in the nineteenth century, for it was during the 
next great wave of moral concern, beginning in the 1830's, that the 
hopes of the moralists of the preceding generation were brought more 
nearly to fruition. 


“Tonathan Boucher, 4 Sermon Preached at the Assizes Held at Guildford, July 30, 
1708, pp. 21-22. 
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Bultmann’s essential position would seem to be this: The New Testa- 
ment documents are essentially kerygmatic, they proclaim, rather than 
_ demonstrate, a message about ultimate reality. But the form of this 
kerygma or proclamation is radically, not accidentally, mythological. 
However, mythology is unintelligible and unacceptable to men educated 
in the world view of modern science. Therefore the mythological form 
of the iNew Testament proclamation must be removed, but not so 
much rejected as reinterpreted. The manner of this reinterpretation 
can only be provided by the philosophy of existentialism. I intend to 
annotate this summary. | 


a. The Kerygma. 

That the New Testament documents are fundamentally kerygmatic 
in that they proclaim rather than demonstrate or historically describe 
a message about ultimate reality is true. Though they contain both 
philosophy and history they are fundamentally religious documents. 
But Bultmann’s existentialist enthusiasm for Kierkegaard’s either-or 
as against Hegel’s both-and seems to be responsible for the ease with 
which he slips from a qualified statement to an unqualified one. Be- 
cause the situation and equipment of the first Christians seemed to 
dictate a kerygmatic form for what they had to say, it does not follow 
that the proper presentation of Christianity is necessary or always in 
the form of proclamation. Such kerygmatic material as there is in the 
Sermon on the Mount is not overt and is possibly limited to the pre- 
suppositions which underlie Our Lord’s precepts, even if we are pre- 
pared, with Schweitzer, to allow the description of them as an interim 
ethic. Bultmann provides us with a striking example of this vice of 
overstatement in his original paper on his demythologising project, 
where he states “Christ meets us in the preaching as one crucified and 
risen. He meets us in the word of preaching and nowhere else”. Now 


1Kerygma and Myth, edited by H. W. Bartsch and translated by R. H. Fuller, p. 41. 
The book is a record of the controversy aroused by Bultmann’s original paper, and 
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this is simply not true. He did not meet St. Paul that way, but in a 
vision on the Damascus road. He did not, according to the tradition, 
meet the first Russian emissaries from Kiev that way, but in the 
splendour of the liturgy in Sancta Sophia. Nor does He generally meet 
me that way, in spite of a life in which the infliction of preaching is 
pretty constant. 

How is the content of the kerygma to be ascertained? The Church 
has canonised the whole of the New Testament, the Epistle of St. 
James equally with that to the Romans, and summarised the whole 
in the Apostles’ Creed. Surely, that is the kerygma, presented ob- 
jectively by the age-old Church. The choice, if 1 may speak personally, 
is between Christianity in its full historic expression down the ages 
and complete scepticism. I am unimpressed by the reliability of the 
instruments Bultmann and others use to distinguish between the wheat 
and the chaff in the data before them. In ascertaining what the 
kerygma is Bultmann seems highly subjective and selective. He never 
seems to stoop to state the basis on which his magisterial excisions are 
made. Dr. Schniewind, for example in a criticism of Bultmann, observes 
justly and with more than a touch of scandal: “In Bultmann’s essav 
the synoptic gospels are not so much as mentioned as evidence for the 
kerygma, and John figures only as the satellite of Paul”.* One may 
suspect that the origin of this Pauline primacy lies far more in Bult- 
mann’s emotional and personal biography than in any canon of 
scientific criticism. In this respect the first volume of Bultmann’s own 
work The Theology of the New Testament is instructive. The gospels 
and the nistorical figure of Our Lord are dismissed in a brief opening 
chapter, opening itself with the words “The message of Jesus is a 
presupposition for the theology of the New Testament rather than a 
part of that theology itself”. Bultmann himself would doubtless main- 
tain that he is being guided in all this by the requirements of a scientific 
historical criticism. For example, he begins his investigation into the 
Kerygma of the Earliest Church in the same book with the remark: 
“Since Acts offers only an incomplete and legend-tinted picture of the 
earliest Church, an historical picture of it, so far as one is possible at 


all, can be won only by the route of reconstruction”.* The crucial 


contains important contributions. amongst others, from Dr. Julius Schniewind and 
Professor Ernst Lohmeyer. All footnotes in this paper will refer to this book unless 
otherwise stated. 

*0>. cit., p. 67. 

Theology of the New Testament, p. 33. 
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words here seem to be “so far as one is possible at all.” Bultmann well 
knows the indecisive character of all merely historical research. Its re- 
sults are at most probable. Confronted by the facts that the historical 
axioms of one age are dismissed by the next, some might be prepared to 
describe history not as a science at all, but as an exercise of the imagina- 
tion working upon data which have survived either fortuitously or 
have been deliberately preserved to bolster an ex parte case. Bult- 
mann’s (in my view justified) historical scepticism is no doubt a 
primary motive force in his desire to give the Christian message a 
realiy contemporary and existential significance, quite divorced from 
the nice guesswork of antiquarians. Nonetheless if historical recon- 
struction is a work of the imagination it is circumscribed by its data, 
and Bultmann’s use of his data would seem flagrantly selective in the 
absence of a good deal more thorough reasoning than Bultmann has 
given us in any of his works. 

Sir Edwyn Hoskyns concluded his Riddle of the New Testament 
with the moving words: “the New Testament contains everywhere a 
concrete and exclusive claim to provide the revelation which solves 
the deepest probiems of human life; it contains also everywhere a 
concrete and exclusive claim that a decision concerning this revelation 
is urgent. This claim and this demand rest, however, not upon the 
speculations of men as to the meaning of a myth . . . but upon history 
that was consciously conditioned by the claim that it was the very act 
of God.... 

Here then, the historian is forced to lay down his pen, not because 
he is defeated; not because his material has proved incapable of his- 
torical treatment, but because at this point, he is faced with the problem 
of theology, just as, at this same point, the unbeliever is faced by the 
problem of faith.” 

It would seem that Bultmann would agree with this statement in 
so far as it is a description of the nature of the New Testament docu- 
ments and of the problem they raise; it is with some such understand- 
ing of the New Testament as a proclamation of things “hidden from 
the foundation of the world” and not otherwise attainable, that Bult- 


_mann begins his work. But he at once goes on to assert that the terms 


the New Testament uses for its proclamation are mythological in form. 
b. The definition of Myth. 
Bultmann tells us that he uses myth “in the sense popularised by the 
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History of Religions school. Mythology is the use of imagery to ex- 


press the other worldly in terms of this world and the divine in terms 
of human life, the other side in terms of this side. For instance, di- 
vine transcendence is expressed as spatial distance.” ‘The usage here 
may be clarified with the help of Dr. John Skinner’s definitions of 
history, legend and myth, in his Introduction to the I. C. C. on Genesis. 
“History,” he tells us, “in the technical sense, is the written record of 
actual events, based as far as possible on documents contemporary, or 
nearly contemporary with the facts related.” Legends, on the other 
hand, arise “when the popular imagination works freely on reminis- 
-censes of the great events and personalities of the past, producing an 
-amaigam in which tradition and phantasy are inseparably mingled”. 
Thus, that Richard III lived and reigned is probably history; that he 
was born with a full set of teeth, probably legend. What of myth? 
“The practically important distinction between the two,” explains 
Skinner, “is that legend does and the myth does not, start from the 
plane of historic fact.” “The myth is originally a story of the gods, 
suggested by the more imposing phenomena of nature, while legend 
attaches itself to the personages and movements of real history.” Then 
he adds an important qualification. “It is true that the utility of this 
distinction is largely neutralised by a tendency to transfer mythical 
traits from gods to human beings, so that the most indubitable traces 
of mythology. wi!l not of themselves warrant the conclusion that the 
hero is not an historical personage.” A qualification of which Bultmann 
takes the fullest advantage and so will we. To this we may add the 
note that as there is a certain interpretative significance added to the 
brute facts of history by legend; myth is all interpretation, and, in its 
orig'ns, cosmological interpretation; and therein lies its offence to Bult- 
mann, who seems quite persuaded that cosmological interpretation is 
the ~losed preserve of science. The mythical view of the world, he says, 
“4s simply the cosmology of a pre-scientific age.” 

With these clarifications, Bultmann’s definition had better be allowed 
to stand. Once this is conceded the question is forced: What other 
source of imagery have we to express the other world than that pro- 
vided by this? What heavenly language does. Bultmann require to be 
invented before we can discourse univocally of heavenly things? This 
is a task fit for Ludwig Wittgenstein. Words themselves are symbolic 


“Op. cit., p. 10, footnote. 
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counters for things, and their valid use requires their constant verifica- 
tion back to the thing for which they stand. Equivocal talk is impre- 
cise, invalid and incompetent talk, but not necessarily analogical talk. 
Words have an evocative as well as a representative meaning, as the 
whole of poetry bears witness. Actually more of the meaning of an 
English autumn, which I have not personally seen, is conveyed to me 
by Shelley and Keats than by any factually accurate tourist’s guide 
book. But the words employed in each will be found in the same 
mundane dictionary. Failure to appreciate this and the consequent 
dismissal of poetry and the arts to the level of merely emotive ex- 
pression is the chracteristic error of those philosophers at the furthest 
remove from Bultmann’s existentialist friends, the English and Austrian 
logical positivists. 


Bultmann uses the term mythological in a perjorative sense, though 
such a sense is not required by his definition. It would seem obvious 
that any revelation of heavenly things would have to express itself in 
terms drawn from earthly dictionaries, or be silent. 

It will follow from this that any proposition that purports to convey 

f meaning about the nature of reality, which extends its scope beyond 
what is in principle capable of verification by controlled observation, 
will not only be expressed in language drawn from this world and its 
images, but will necessarily be mythological in form, “for now we see 
in a glass, darkly.” 


c. Myth in the New Testament. 

“Now, it is beyond question.” says Bultmann “that the New Testa- 
ment presents the event of Jesus Christ in mythical terms.’”” We can 
wholeheartedly agree. Since the New Testament does not understand 
this event as a brute fact without cosmic significance, it had no other 
terms at its command. Let us take the obvious example, which Bult- 
mann himself takes.* Since Schweitzer there has been general agree- 
ment that the central image of the synoptic tradition is the Coming of 
the Son of Man upon the clouds of heaven at his Parousia. The 
mythological form of this image is obvious. Airmen do not sit or ride 
upon the clouds, they pass through them, as they find to their cost if 
they do not open their parachutes. Older liberals, such as Streeter or 
Inge, could find ways and means of attributing such material to “inter- 
polation by an apocalyptic-minded scribe.” What is new is the realisa- 
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tion of the centrality of this image, and Bultmann is entirely right in 
showing that the New Testament imagery is radically, not accidentally, 
mythological in form. In fact, Professor Lohmeyer, in a general 
interpretation of the mythological, presses him further than he is pre- 
pared to go, in showing that the Biblical image of God Himself is 
mythological under this definition. There is no doubt that the fractious 
and arbitrary figure of Jahveh as depicted in the histories of the early 
Monarchy is of the stuff of pure mythology. Only the indescribable 
Arche, or Divine Darkness, perceived by the contemplative philosophers 
and intuited by the mystics, who seem to be anathema to the sectarian 
element in Bultmann, could be said to be an unmythological description 
of God. 

We do not wish to challenge Bultmann’s fundamental pos'tion here, 
but some comment ought to be made on the glib omniscience with which 
he treats the subject. Bultmann seems confident that he knows exactly 
the provenance of the New Testament imagery. “The mythology of 
the New Testament is in essence that of Jewish apocalyptic and the 
Gnostic redemptioa myths,” he tells us.°. There is more to be said for 
the first part of the sentence than the second. That the ideology of 
the synoptic gospels derives to a certain extent from such literature as 
Daniel and the Similitudes of Enoch is true enough, but it is very 
difficult to demonstrate any exact dependence. The New Testament 
trea*ment is highly original, and it is truer to say that it utilises rather 
than it is dependent upon this literature. When closely examined the 
similarity is more apparent than real; the synoptic gospels make fasci- 
nating, even thrilling reading, whereas the Apocalyptic literature re- 
quires the sustained patience of the born antiquarian to read through- 
out. As to the Gnostic redemption myths, a good deal of what is 
guessed about them is mere inference, as the extant literature dates 
mostly from the second century AD, and it is not at all clear how far 
it is derivative of a debased form of Christianity rather than vice versa. 
Such statements can readily be checked by consulting a handy and 
concise compendium such as C. K. Barrett’s The New Testament 
Background: Selected Documents. It is true, however that a full 
scale treatment of Hellenistic Gnosticism is not available in English, 
and a good deal more work on this obscure subject has been done in 
Germany than elsewhere, and its results are more readily accessible to 
Bul:mann and his colleagues than to others. The ready confidence of 
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Dr. Bultmann’s unsupported assertions, does not, however, inspire an 
equal confidence in his readers. 


d. The Significance of Myth. 

It might be thought that Bultmann’s positivist conviction that cos- 
mological interpretation belongs wholly to the domain of natural science 
would compel him to reject the mythology of the New Testament tout 
court. But Bultmann’s intentions are too genuinely and sincerely 
Christian for this. He insists that we must not discard mythology but 
we must reinterpret it. Demythologising is then, for him, essentially 
the reinterpretation of the meaning of the myth in nonmythological 
terms. He shows himself quite impatient with Schniewind’s insistence 
that mythological thinking is endemic to the human mind. When 
Schniewind instances the fact that at the very summit of his thought 
Plato is forced to use frankly mythological categories, and asks “who 
would be so rash as to try and demythologise Plato?” Bultmann in his 
repi7" cnaracteristically produces another German who has done so! 
“The real purpose of myth”, he insists “is not to present an objective 
picture of the world as it is, but to express man’s understanding of him- 
self in the world in which he lives. Myth should be interpreted not 
cosmologically, but anthropologically, or better still, existentially.’”” 


Now that this is one of the purposes of myth is profoundly true. 
We have spoken, with Bultmann, of the mythological form of the 
Parousia image, with the Son of Man coming on the clouds of heaven, 
but which of us who has sung Wesley’s great Advent hymn, “Lo He 
comes with clouds descending, Once for favoured sinners slain,” which 
uses the apocalyptic imagery to the full. would doubt that this ex- 
presses superbly man’s real situation face to face with the awesome 
majesty of the transcendent God at the summation of all his days 
“when the books are opened and the judgement set.” You have to 
use these words and feel their imagery to intuit the littleness of man 
and the majesty of God; the demand of God on the littleness of man, 
and the helplessness of man before the demand of the uncontingent. 


We have seen how legend tends to assume mythological features, 
doubtless because of the inextinguishable demand of the human mind 
for explanation. Legend merely adorns, myth invariably explains: 
and one of the things it explains is its own purveyor’s understanding 
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of his own situation. I wish to be allowed to illustrate this by three 
examples from British history. These are strictly legends, but legends 
with a magnetism which makes them quite unforgettable even to stu- 
dents disinterested in historical studies. Whatever else is forgotten 
about the history books, who ever forgets the stories of King Alfred 
burning the cakes, Drake playing bowls on the eve of the Armada, or 
Nelson raising the telescope to his blind eye off Copenhagen? These 
stories, the first two of which, the historians tell us, are almost certainly 
without factual basis, have an unquenchable survival value. They all 
tell the same story: that of the gentleman amateur, who muddles 
through to inevitably win the final round against the less casual and 
less elect professional. ‘The Englishman tells these stories as though 
looking in a mirror, for their meaning is not factual, but an image of the 
Englishman’s understanding of himself. Their immortality is due to 
the fact that from legends they have become anthropological myths, in, 
I am persuaded, precisely Bultmann’s sense, and their truth or falsity 
is quite unrelated as to whether in fact the hero acted out the image, 
but whether the image gives a true or false picture of the English race. 

Consequently if Bultmann is right, the New Testament will be speak- 
ing of man’s situation in life, and he spends some time on the doctrines 
of the fall, sin and redemption as they appear in the Pauline literature 
to show that this is so. He claims, “the Christian preacher can demand 
faith only when he has demonstrated sin and grace to be real possibili- 
ties of human life,” and this he claims to have done. It must be ad- 
mitted that with the use of existentialist categories, Bultmann succeeds 
in shedding a remarkable light on the relevance of the difficult Pauline 
doctrines to real and verifiable human experiences, and that he has 
illuminated the relevance to the human situation of the New Testa- 
ment doctrines in a remarkable way. For this we are all in his debt. 

But Bultmann is demythologising. He is offering his reinterpretation 
not as additional illumination to the human aspects of the New Testa- 
ment. but as a substitution. “Otherwise,” as he says “it is just a piece 
of mythology.”“ Now it is quite obvious that the New Testament 
claims to be a revelation about God’s situation primarily, not man’s. 
Schniewind’s fundamental attack on Bultmann is precisely this, that he 
evacuates the New Testament of its fundamental meaning about God 
and His Work, and is substituting something so reduced as to be a 
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parody of the actual kerygma as the New Testament presents it. Be- 
fore this charge, Bultmann in his reply is quite helpless. Schniewind, 
too, spends almost as much time showing that Bultmann’s position in- 
volves bad Lutheranism, as well as bad exegesis, and, though this 
obviously worries Bultmann, it is a matter of merely domestic concern, 
and need not worry us. 

Professor Lohmeyer has raised a further subtle point as to whether 
demythologising in Bultmann’s sense is possible. Bultmann rejects the 
older liberal view that the way through the mythological problem is 
simply to discard mythological statements, as a baby discards swaddling 
clothes as he grows. Bultmann sees that the mythological element is 
quite radical and pervasive, and this would amount, with consistency, 
to taking the unbelieving line of discarding the New Testament as a 
beautiful fairy story which has adorned European man’s childhood. 
Lohmeyer points out that Bultmann’s alternative “the interpretation 
of the myth in the existentialist sense . . . means the preservation 
of the myth. For every interpretation preserves the text: the text is 
not only its material, but the master which it endeavours to serve.”” To 
which we would only desire to add the comment, if the text stands the 
myth stands. But it stands as mythological imagery; the truth or 
falsity of which is tested by the proper canons of such statements, 
not those proper for the establishment of historical fact. Bultmann 
himself never tires of pointing out the dubious nature of the latter, his 
word for it is historisch, ever on a very secondary plane to that which 
is geschichtlich, which though it may have occurred in the past, has a 
living reality for present experience. 

Bultmann’s original definition of myth makes no comment on the 
possible relation of the myth to factual event. That is not its signifi- 
cance, for myth is concerned with meaning, generally only to be ex- 
pressed evocatively enough in mythological form, as Plato knew. In 
an English appreciation to Dr. Bartsch’s edition of the German com- 
ment Bultmann provoked Dr. Austin Farrer comments pertinently 
here. “Bultmann,” he says, “writes as though he knew that God never 
bends physical fact into conformity with divine intention; the Word 
never becomes flesh by making physical fact as immediately pliable to 
his expression as spoken symbols are. Bultmann seems convinced 
that he knows this, but I am not convinced that I know it, and I can- 
not be made to agree by the truism that symbolism ought not to be 
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taken for physical fact. For it still ought to be taken for physical fact, 
if and where God was made it into physical fact.”” Farrer concludes 
his remarks: “Jesus Christ clothed himself in all the images of mes- 
sianic promise, and in living them out, crucified them: but the crucified 
reality is better than the figures of prophecy.”” Sir Edwyn Hoskyns’ 
work on the New Testament has made this statement a rigorous con- 
clusion to be drawn from the documents. After the historical critic 
has done his work, the choice would seem to be between a personalised 
construct formed by the amalgamation and fusion of the prophecies, 
for everything is done and said “that it might be fulfilled which was 
spoken by the prophet;” and, as Farrer avers, the history of one who 
deliberately lived out the mythological images of redemption, and 
from the word of poetry made them flesh and blood. 


e. Existentialism. 
Li:tle need be added here, to the actual form of Bultmann’s re- 
interpretation, German existentialism. That it illumines the New 
Testament account of the human dilemma, should be freely admitted. 
That is perhaps, not so suprising, if, as Professor Lohmeyer slyly re- 
marks, “My impression . . . is that existentialist philosophy is no more 
than a secularized form of Christian theology.”” In its modern form 
it certainly stems from the intense, though one-sided and sectarian 
Christianity of Kierkegaard, and it is true that St. Paul makes a more 
recognisable existentialist than, say St. Mark. One may imagine Jean- 
Paul Sartre’s comments cn all this. But then most human philosophies 
illumine the gospel! in one way or another, for if the Gospel is the Truth 
all aspects of the truth have their point of contact with it. Yet for all 
its insights, existentialism is not the Word of God, and the weight 
Bultmann would put upon it does a disservice to existentialism by 
revealing only too plainly its human dimensions and limitations. 
Perhaps Bultmann has brought home to us, in a particularly vital 
and courageous way, the often forgotten truth that the majesty and 
immensity of God can neither be contained nor exhausted by any 
categories of the human mind, whether proclaimed in the images of 
mythology, codified by creed or council, or illustrated and expounded 
by the subtleties of metaphysics. For all that both reason and revela- 
tion have given us, we see through a glass darkly. Nevertheless, if it 
is conceded that Bultmann has raised the right question, it can hardly 
be admitted that his answer is an way satisfactory. 
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R. D, Ricwarnsox 


_ The need for a new English version of the Psalms has long been felt 

and expressed. During the past hundred years several fresh transla- 
tions have been published, and these, as more literal renderings of the 
Hebrew, have thrown light on obscure verses; but they have in general 
lacked the beauty of language of the Book of Common Prayer, the 
English idiom of religion. There have also been practical attempts to 
make the Psalter a more Christian vehicle of worship, and these, by 
omitting the imprecations and such Psalms as either are too long to 
sing or, taken as a whole, are meaningless, have won a wide measure 
of approval; but the method involves the omission of much that is 
edifying in the Psalter. It may therefore be agreed that a revision is 
called for which at the same time gives meaning to what is obscure, 
removes passages of moral crudity, gathers up matchless expressions 
which would be lost in these processes, surrenders nothing of real value 
in the Hebrew and preserves the English language of devotion: a re- 
vision radical yet conservative. How conservative it must be, only 
those can know with whose religious life the Psalms are interwoven; 
how radical, only those who have attempted such a revision, not pri- 
marily in the interests of scholarship but in the endeavour to pray 
clear-eyed, with reality and truth. 

The revision under discussion in this essay was largely made some 
years ago. Like others referred to above, it was intended originally 
to stop short with expurgations and minor retranslations; but the closer 
study of the Psalms which this involved brought to light hitherto un- 
noticed obscurities, confusions of grammar and lack of sequence in the 
verses. These were remedied, so far as possible, in close dependence 
upon Hebrew scholars such as Driver, Cheyne, Briggs, Kirkpatrick and 


*An essay setting forth the reasons for a radical revision of the Psalter such as has 
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Barnes’, but the result then seemed too far removed in feeling from the 
Praver Book Psalter to satisfy one nourished in the Church’s tradition; 
while the less universal and more peculiarly Jewish elements in the 


7 


Psalms seemed but intensified by their more faithful translation. 

At this point it was suggested by the late Dean of Liverpool, Dr. 
F. W. Dwelly, that for purposes of Public Worship the number of 
Psalms might with advantage be reduced; and as a tentative step in 
this direction the present writer then grouped them together under 
descriptive headings, such as “Psalms of Praise” and “Psalms of Trust”, 
that the comparative merits of each psalm might be discerned. He 
then discovered that the amount of repetition was even greater than he 
had previously recognized; also that, if a number of fine fragments was 
not to be left over when the repetitions had been removed, a process 
of welding together Psalms now separate but with a common theme 
must be attempted. Sometimes, even the transportation of verses 
from one group to another was indicated, for in its received form a 
Psalm may consist of verses which treat of different themes, the result 
no doubt of textual editings and dislocations long ago. When the re- 
vision was completed, the number of Psalms was found to have been 
reduced to eighty-eight,? none of excessive length for Public Worship. 

Together with the literary revision has gone also a religious and 
theological revision. Not only the anathemas of the Psalms, but also 
their Pharisaism, their eudaemonism and their lack of hope of im- 
mortality are admittedly sub-Christian. The self-righteous or material- 
istic elements have therefore been abated; and since a far-reaching re- 
vision had on literary grounds already become inevitable, the reviser 
has not stopped short of introducing elements of Christian truth and 
hope into such Psalms as fall intolerably short of the revelation of 
God in Jesus Christ. The words of the Psalms should themselves be 
capable of truthful use when taken on the lips in Christian worship, and 
they should have their natural sequence, not correction, in the Gloria. 
On the other hand, the anthropomorphism of the Psalms, which ‘s 


"Since then, Dr. Oesterley’s learned Commentary on the Psalms has appeared and 
the critical work of this revision has been checked by it. There is much in the intro- 
ductory chapters to that Commentary which reads to the present author like a 
Vindication of his own work, and he is glad also of Dr. Oesterley’s commendation of 
Cheyne’s exhaustive studies in the Psalms, the critical eccentricities of which have so 
far obscured their abiding value. 
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poetry, has not been modified, except by omission of the crudest pas- 
sages. 

The new version was finally worked over carefully with the object 
of restoring as much as possible of the Prayer Book phraseology, where 
this had been departed from; and Professor A. M. D. Hughes, Emeritus 
Professor of English language and literature in the University of 
Birmingham (England), out of his fine and sensitive scholarship, gave 
generous advice on the retention of disused, or partly disused, words 
and phrases. It is therefore claimed that, in spite of the ultimately 
far-reaching nature of this revision, its literary character is still es- 
sentially that of the version to which English-speaking nations are 
accustomed. So much so, that only those who can genuinely recite the 
latter by heart will be aware of more than occasional changes. 

It will doubtless be objected that the arrangement of the Psalms is 
arbitrary. The writer can only plead that he has worked according 
to definite principles which seemed laid upon him as the work pro- 
ceeded; and he has been glad to receive the testimony of friends, who 
at first had misgivings, that a consistent plan revealed itself to them 
when they had carefully considered a few of the weldings and new 
effects, consulting the Tables which show the use made of the Prayer 
Book Version and weighing the considerations set out in Sections 1-14 
which follow in this essay. Once a rigid adherence to the accepted 
Hebrew text has been abandoned, a creative element is bound to enter 
in. The Prayer Book version itself is in no sense a strict translation: 
Coverdale knew little, if any, Hebrew,’ and lacking guidance from 
Tyndale, who had not translated the Psalms, he worked from various 
Latin, German and English versions (some of which had already modi- 
fied the text in places) unconsciously breathing elements of Christian 
interpretation into his version and stamping it with felicitous phrases 
and an unsurpassable sense of rhythm. Moreover, as the foregoing 
notes have already indicated, the Hebrew text itself, as this has come 
down to us, does not, apparently, represent a collection of Psalms in 
which each is an individual and separate creation; it is an edition of 
previously existing Psalm-material, some of it arranged and adapted 


*There is clear evidence of a first-hand knowledge of the Hebrew text in the various 
revisions of the Great Bible, but it is not consistently applied, nor do we know who 
were the “dyuerse excellent learned men, expert in the forsayde tongues” (i.e. “He- 
brue and Greke”) to whose translations acknowledgements are made on the title-page 
of the first edition of the Great Bible. Moreover, in the then existing state of 
Hebrew scholarship, knowledge of the language was necessarily limited. Cf. the 
Introduction to Driver’s The Parallel Psalter, pp. xix ff. (1898) 
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— 1iving worship in the Temple and the Synagogue. Nor does even 
this exhaust the story of the text. Psalm-writing covered many centu- 
‘ries of Hebrew history; and, at various periods, such Psalms as al- 
ready were in existence seem to have been reinterpreted and modified 
‘to give expression to developing spiritual needs and new points of view. 
Later, the elucidation of corruptions and obscurities in the Hebrew text 
“was attempted in the Greek Septuagint and Latin Vulgate, upon which 
versions we are still in part dependent. Thus the tradition of free trans- 
lation, reinterpretation and revision of the Psalms is firmly established 
—is, indeed, the very atmosphere in which they live and breathe; and 
to have departed from it in preparing a revision would have actually 
been a departure from their character, a surrender of the spirit to 
the ‘etter. 


The following is a more detailed statement, illustrated by examples, 
of the principles which have governed this new version: 


1. To render more accurately the Hebrew meaning where this is clearer 
or deeper. 


EXAMPLEs: 


_ Psalm 16 (BCP 48). “Thou shalt break the ships of the sea 


through the east wind” should read “as when the east wind break- 
eth the ships etc.” This correction has been made, and follows 
on properly from the words of the previous verse, “Fear and 
trembling came there upon them”. 


Psalm 19 (BCP 4). “In my own heart Thou hast put gladness; 
more than the gladness of the time when corn and wine increase” 
is nearer to the Hebrew and makes sense; whereas BCP “Thou 
hast put gladness in my heart: since the time that their corn and 
wine and oil increased” makes no sense in its context. 


Psalm 24 (BCP 57) gives the fine original “My soul shall wake the 
morning”, instead of the BCP “I myself will awake right early”. 
(The Psalmist thinks to awaken even the dawn by his praises.) 


Psalm 29 (BCP 139). “Thou are about my path and about my 
bed: and spiest out all my ways” is the BCP rendering, but the 
Hebrew expression in the first half of the verse should be rendered 
“Thou siftest my going and my resting”. However, since the 
BCP is more beautiful than this, the word “siftest” (or “winno- 
west”) has been transferred to the second half of the verse—“and 
winnowest all my ways.” (Cf. also the note on this Psalm in 
Section 3, and see Section 4). 
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Psalm 34 (BCP 114): “Who turned the hard rock into a pool of 
water”. The Hebrew, which is here followed, is better than the 
BCP, “into a standing water”. 


THE PSALMS AS CHRISTIAN PRAYERS AND PRAISES 


Psalm 48 (BCP 130) corrects “Before the morning watch, I say, 
etc.” to “more than theirs” (i.e. the souls of them) “that watch 
for the morning”. 


Psalm 50. “So that Thou art righteous in Thy sentence and 
justified when Thou judgest” makes plain the meaning of BCP 
51, “That Thou mightest be justified in Thy saying, and clear 
when Thou art judged”. 


Psalm 71 (BCP 82). “Thou art profaned in Thine inheritance” 
corrects (by a textual emendation) “Thou shalt take all heathen 
to Thine inheritence”, which is a non-sequitur in a Psalm of 
Judgement. 


Psalm 75 (BCP 148): “Let the Lord be praised from the heavens 
...and from the earth”. The striking division of the Psalm into 
these two sections is missed by BCP. 


In Psalm 87 (BCP 72). “Thou shalt come down like rain upon a 
fleece of wool” has here been rendered “. . . like a gentle rain upon 
a meadow”. The idea of a fleece of wool was used by the Septua- 
gint and the Vulgate as well as by BCP, possibly with a mental 
reference to Judges vi. 36 ff., to make uneasy sense of a difficult 
Hebrew word which indicates land ready for mowing (Cf. Oester- 


ley. p. 339). 
To accept deliberately in their Christian and modern meanings 


words already in the Prayer-Book Psalter, although they translate 
Hebrew words of a more limited sense. 


EXAMPLES: 


Soul translates a Hebrew word (néphesh) which denotes the princi- 
ple of life and sensibility in general; and Saint in the original means 
any Jew, as a member of the chosen race. But these words are 
here to be taken as meaning soul and saint in their now accepted 


sense. 


Similarly usury has been retained as meaning, not interest, but 
extortionate interest. 


Psalm 26 (BCP 91) contains a number of expressions, e.g. “terror 
by night”, “arrow that flieth by day”, “pestilence that walketh in 
darkness”, “sickness that destroyeth in the noon-day”, “lion”, 
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“adder” etc., some at least of which originally signified different 
kinds of demons. The expressions are here taken to have the 
meanings, literal or symbolical, which are natural to them in 
English. 


. To retain Prayer-Book mistranslations and errors in knowledge of 
the Hebrew text, where these have merit. 


EXAMPLES: 


Psalm 2 (BCP 24): “Be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors”. This 
has not been displaced by the Hebrew, “ye ancient doors” (i.e. of 
the Temple), for the BCP suggestion is of a heavenly temple. 
Nor has the expression “lift up” been altered. (The original idea 
appears to be that the temple-gates were “too low and mean for 
the entrance of ‘the high and lofty one’ ” of Is. 57.15: cf. Kirk- 
patrick, p. 130). 


Psalm 4 (BCP 96): “O worship the Lord in the beauty of holi- 
ness.” This has been preferred to the Hebrew, which is “O wor- 
ship the Lord in holy garments”. Similarly in other Psalms. 


Psalm 29 (BCP 139): “I am fearfully and wonderfully made”. 
This sentence, although wrongly translated, has been retained, 
but placed in the proper context of the next verse (BCP verse 14). 
A more correct translation of verse 13, which appears literally to be 
“Thou (i.e. God) art awe-ful, Thou are wonderful” etc. has ac- 
cordingly now been used to constitute a climactic ending to the 
Psalm. (See Section 4) 


Psalm 15 (BCP 54): “An offering of a free heart will I give unto 
Thee”. This has been retained instead of the Hebrew, “With a 
free-will offering will I sacrifice unto Thee”. 


Psalm 57 (BCP 14): “Their throat is an open sepulchre; with their 
tongues have they deceived: the poison of asps is under their lips”. 
This verse is too expressive to be omitted, although, along with 
verses 6 and 7 of BCP 14 it is not in the Hebrew. Evidently 
Coverdale thought so too, since he must have known that the 
verse had been omitted from all reputable MSS since the time of 
Origen’s “Hexapla”, which is the ultimate source of the Prayer- 
Book Psalter. The reason why verses 6 and 7 of BCP 14 are not 
also included in Psalm 57 is that they (or words closely resembling 
them) occur in other Psalms. 


4. To retain a Prayer-Book rendering where this is helpful or beauti- 


ful, and to insert in addition the correct (or a more correct) trans- 


lation if this is equally so. Here, the Jewish habit of parallelism 
1s an advantage and a helpful pre cedent. 


EXAMPLES: 


Psalm 2 (BCP 93): “Above the thundering of many waters, above 
the towering billows of the sea: perfect in power is the Lord Al- 
mighty”. This represents more nearly the fine original of the 
Received Hebrew Text and has been substituted for Coverdale’s 
verse 5. But fine also is his own rendering, “The waves of the 
sea are mighty and rage horribly, yet the Lord, Who dwelleth on 
high, is mightier”, and this has therefore been introduced into 
Psalm 3 (BCP 33), where it fits well. 


Psalm 44 (BCP 84). “O how amiable are Thy dwellings” is re- 
tained, but there is also added in an extra verse the more correct 
translation “O how lovely are Thy dwelling-places”, which is per- 
haps still more beautiful. 


5. To transpose such sentences of the Psalms as seem disturbingly 


inconsequent, so as to secure continuity of thought. 
EXAMPLES: 


This has been done throughout, since isolated sentences rather than 
proportion and progression of thought characterize all Hebrew 
writing. 


In Psalm 32, verse 14 is even taken from BCP 66.14, where the 
testimony of an individual is less appropriate, especially after the 
‘sacrificial” verses 13 and 14 have been omitted. 


6. To omit excessive repetitions. 


EXAMPLES: 
BCP 7, 32, 35, 38, 44, whose theme of suffering and persecution is 
more adequately expressed in other Psalms. 


Psalms which are altogether. or in part, identical. Of the most 
striking examples Psalm 28 replaces the redundant BCP 14 and 
53; and Psalm 65 unites BCP 15 and 24. 


Psalm 84 (BCP 119) now appears with only seven, instead of 
twenty-two, sections. The remainder consists of verses which are 
repetitions or are of lesser inspiration. 


7. To omit Psalms which are overloaded with Jewish historical and 
geographical references. 
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BCP 60, 68, 78, 79, 80, 83, 87, 105, 108, 110, 136. > 7 


8. To retain such Psalms (or verses) as are Jewish in their historical 
and geographical references, when this is warranted by the excel- 
lence of their poetry or patriotism, or when the Jewish names have 
acquired for us a symbolical meaning. 


EXAMPLES: 
Psalm 34 (BCP 114). “When Israel came out of Egypt etc.” The 
whole Psalm has been retained unaltered (save for a more correct 
and clearer translation in the last sentence, i.e. pool instead of 
standing water). 


Psalms 14, 16, 38 (BCP 121, 48, 122, 137) retain the names Jsrael, _ 


Sion, Jerusalem, Babylon. 


. To paraphrase Jewish names and references on occasions, where 
a result more in keeping with the true value of the Psalm for us can 


be secured. 


EXAMPIES: 
Psalm 6 (BCP 147). Here the expressions “O Jerusalem” and 
“O Sion” have less value than their plain modern equivalents, 


“ve His people” and “thou city of God”. 


Similarly in Psalm 82 (BCP 73), where “Truly God is loving unto 
Israel” has been changed to “. . . unto His people”. 


10. To omit meaningless, perplexing or “hard”, sentences and phrases 
(even when their language is beautiful), if their allegorization 
would go too far beyond the bounds of truthfulness, and their re- 
tention or correction would not be happy. 


EXAMPLEs: 
BCP 17.15. “They have children at their desire: and leave the 
rest of their substance for their babes” (as a characteristic of evil 


men). 


BCP 23.5. “Thou hast prepared a table before me against them 
that trouble me: Thou hast anointed my head with oil, etc.”. 


| 


BCP 49.14. “They lie in the hell like sheep, death gnaweth upon 
them, and the righteous shall have domination over them in the 
morning: their beauty shall consume in the sepulchre out of their 


dwelling”. 


- 
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BCP 58.8. “Or ever your pots be made hot with thorns: s0 let 
indignation vex him, even as a thing that is raw”. 


BCP 68.30. “When the company of the spearmen, and multitude 
of the mighty are scattered abroad among the beasts of the people, 
so that they humbly bring pieces of silver, etc.” 


BCP 104.21. “The lions roaring after their prey do seek their 
meat from God”, 


BCP 132.6. “Lo, we heard of the same at Ephrata and found it 
in the wood”. 


To alter or add to the wording, (a) when neither the Hebrew (as 
we have it) nor the Prayer-Book makes good sense; (b) in order to 
express clearly the sure or presumed meaning; (c) to correct the 
sense in the light of a more exact knowledge of facts. 


EXAMPLES: 


Psalm 42 (BCP 42). “One deep calleth another, because of the 
noise of the water-pipes: all Thy waves and storms are gone over 
me”. ‘The thought behind this is that as the waters of cataracts, 
plunging into a valley, roar and echo to each other, drowning all 
else, so it is also with the Psalmist’s sorrows: one echoes another, 
and together they thus overwhelm the soul. It is hoped that the 
following, whilst not departing too far from BCP, makes the sense 
clearer: “As one deep calleth another in the roar of Thy cataracts: 
so all Thy waves and storms are gone over me”. 


BCP 42.8. reads vaguely “Therefore will I remember Thee con- 
cerning the land of Jordan and the little hill of Hermon”, implying 
either a prayer for these places, or the remembrance of some act 
of divine deliverance connected with them or the thought of them 
as holy places by an exile afar off. It is this last sense that 
generally appeals to us, but the Hebrew is “. . . remember Thee 
from the land of Jordan and the Hermons”. In Psalm 42.4 the 
Hebrew “from”, which gives clear sense, has been restored, but 
has been made to refer to the land of the Psalmist’s exile, from 
which he longs for the hallowed place at home. Consequently 
both senses have been combined: “Therefore will I remember Thee 
from a far, and the little hill of Hermon where Thy name dwelleth”. 
(Compare verse 15: “Bring me to Thy holy hill” (BCP 43.3). 


Psalm 74 (BCP 104). “Thou coveredst it with the deep like as 
with a garment: the waters stand in the hills” has been changed to 
... the waters rolled above the hills”. This is considered an im- 
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provement, and legitimate, in a Psalm which describes the primi- 
tive condition of the earth, being more in accordance with what 
were the probable facts. Moreover, the Hebrew reads “the waters 
stood above (not ‘in’) the hills”. 


Similarly, in Psalm 4 (BCP 96), “He hath made the round world 
so fast that it cannot be moved” has been altered to “It is He that 
established the world by laws that cannot be broken”. There is 
also verbal warrant for this in BCP 148: “He hath given them (i.e. 
the heavens) a law which shall not be broken”. 


Psalm 44 (BCP 84): “Who, going through the vale of misery, use _ 
it for a well, and the pools are filled with water”. This is beautiful 
language and ought not to be changed. but in order that the sense 

may not be missed, verse 8 is now added: “They turn the desert 

into a place of springs: and make the wilderness to blossom like _ 
the rose”. (Isaiah xxxv.1). 


In Psalm 55 (BCP 22), instead of “I am a worm and no man, a 
very scorn of men and the outcast of the people” the following is 
given: “I am despised and rejected of men: a man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief”. (Is. 53.2) This is peculiarly appropriate 
in a Psalm whose use is almost confined to Good Friday. 


Note: These two last changes may seem very great innovations, but it 
should be remembered that the Psalms are already largely based 
_ upon the Prophets and contain quotations from their writings. 
Even the introduction of quotations from the New Testament 
should be considered not illegitimate if the Psalter is to become 

a truly Christian book of devotion. Thus, 


Psalm 50 (BCP 51.5) has been altered to include “The evil that I 
would not that I do” (Romans 7.19 and see Section 12b). 


Psalm 81 (BCP 90.17) has been altered to “Let Thy brightness, 
O Lord our God, be upon us: so shall we be transformed into 
the image of Thy glory” (cf. II Cor. 3.17 and see Section 12d). 


12. To Prepare a Christian Psalter. - 4 


The examples here given include modifications of the Psalter 
chiefly in the interests of the Christian Doctrine of God and the 
Christian Doctrines of Man and of Sin, of Retribution and of 
Immortality. 


— 
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(a) The Doctrine of God. 


(1) Monotheism. 

Loyalty to the God of —_ characterises the Doctrine of God 
in the Psalter, and this has been modified where necessary in the 
interests of a pure Monotheism, e.g. in 


Psalm 9 (BCP 95). Here, “For the Lord is great and glorious: 
He is the king that ruleth all” replaces “For the Lord is a great 
God: and a great king above all gods”. 


In Psalm 49 (BCP 86), “There is none like unto Thee, O Lord” 
replaces “Among the gods there is none like unto Thee”. 


Note: As stated earlier, the anthropomorphism and the figurative 
language of the Psalms, being poetry, is not held usually in this 
version to be incompatible with pure monotheism. Therefore 
sentences like the following have been retained : “Up Lord, let 
not men have the upper hand”; “He that dwelleth in heaven 


_ shall laugh them to scorn”; “The Lord is king and hath put on 


glorious apparel”; “Hide me under the shadow of Thy wings”. 


(11) God is Love. 
The great insistence on the Lovingkindness of God which character- 
izes the noblest Psalms has been brought out by usually restoring 
this word wherever BCP has not so translated it; and since the 
limiting monolatrous and nationalistic elements in the Psalter 
have been removed, the Christian Doctrine of the Love of God 
emerges of itself when the words of the Psalms are taken in their 
plain modern sense. The Imprecatory Psalms have of course been 
omitted (BCP 58, 59, 83, 140): likewise imprecatory verses from 
other Psalms. And some modifications of language have been 
necessary. For example, in Psalm 9 (BCP 95), “O come let us 
worship and adore Him” now replaces “O come, let us worship and 
fall down”. A phrase like “the fear of God” needs no alteration 
if it be taken in its Christian sense, although in the Hebrew it often 
means “the terror of God.” 


(111) Spiritual Worship. 
This is frequently limited in the Psalter to ideas of ritual holiness; 
also by stress upon the offering of material sacrifices. ‘Thus in 
Psalm 2 (BCP 93), “Holiness becometh Thine house for ever” 
means in the Hebrew that Yahweh has returned to His Sanctuary, 
which shall no more be desecrated by heathen invaders. An in- 
instance has already been given in which “the beauty of holiness” 
renders nothing more than the Hebrew holy garments. Used by 
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Christians, however, the term holiness in BCP is naturally under- 
stood in a personal and spiritual sense, and no alteration of the 
BCP phraseology is necessary in this respect. 


It is otherwise concerning sacrifices. It is not the doctrine of 
sacrifice that is here in question, but the use of words describing the 
offering of sacrifices which form no part of Christian worship. Nor 
is it here disputed that the Psalmists in general did not condemn 
the Old Testament sacrifices when offered in sincerity of motive; 
yet their characteristic stress is upon offerings which are better 
pleasing to God. Therefore, 


In Psalm 50 (BCP 51), the words “Then shalt Thou be pleased 
with .. . burnt-offerings and oblations: then shall they offer young 
bullocks upon Thine altar”, are omitted; especially too because 
they are out of keeping with the earlier verse, “For Thou desirest 
no sacrifice, else would I give it Thee”. 


In Psalm 32 (BCP 66), the words “I will go into Thine house with 
burnt offerings . . . I will offer Thee fat burnt sacrifices with the 
incense of rams, I will offer bullocks and goats” have been re- 
moved from verses 12-13, their places being taken by the following 
verses from BCP 116: “I will offer the sacrifice of thanksgiving 
... I will receive the cup of salvation ... I will pay my vows in 
the presence of all His people”. It should be appreciated that 
these last words are also a return to those of BCP 66, verse 12b. 


(1v) God and Nature. 

The idea of God’s personal activity in Creation and in Nature 
is well set forth in the Psalms now grouped as “Psalms of Praise” 
and “God and Nature”; e.g., 


Psalm 3 (BCP 33). “For He spake and it was done: He com- 
manded and it stood fast” (Now translated “For He spake and it 
was: He commanded, and lo, it stood”’) ; 


Psalm 5 (BCP 65). “Thou visitest the earth and blessest it, etc.”; 
(which calls for no alteration). 


Psalm 6 (BCP 147). “He casteth forth his ice like morsels: who 
is able to abide His frost?” (Now amended, in accordance with the 
Hebrew, to “Casting forth His ice like a coverlet: at His frost the 
waters stand still”). 


Alongside this general conception of God’s personal activity in the 
Creation the idea of law is to be found, and this has been strength- 


ened: vide the examples given in Section 11 above. 
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(b) The Doctrines of Man and of Sin. 


There is no clearly defined Doctrine of Man in the Psalms, and 
two conflicting estimates appear. The Psalms of Trust and of 
Aspiration, in particular, suggest a view of man’s sonship to God 
which is the counterpart of God’s love and compassion for him, 
On the other hand, there are Psalms which reveal a view of man 
as a slave cringing before God’s wrath, e.g., BCP 6: “Lord, re- 
buke me not in Thine indignation, neither chasten me in Thy 
displeasure” (Hebrew: “Yahweh, reprove me not in Thine anger 
neither chasten me in Thy fury”). This view is unnecessarily 
accentuated in BCP by the constant use of the phrase “Be merci- 
ful unto me”, whereas the Hebrew is better translated “Be grac- 
ious”. This substitution has therefore usually been corrected 
throughout the revision. Finally, in one passage, the Christian 
(and also the distinctive Old Testament) view of man has been 
introduced, i.e. in Psalm 77 (BCP 8): “Thou hast fashioned him 
in Thine own image, to crown him with glory and honour”. This 
replaces the rather meaningless BCP “Thou madest him lower 
than angels (Hebrew: gods or God) etc.” 


BCP 51 reads: “I was shapen in wickedness and in sin hath my 
mother conceived me”. ‘This translation suggests not only the 
doctrine of Original Guilt but also that of its transmission by the 
act of conception, although the Hebrew, which is “In iniquity was 
I brought forth etc.”, is not intended to convey more than that 
human nature is naturally sinful. It is not sufficient, however, to 
substitute the Hebrew for the BCP translation, because the 
Psalmists definitely held the view that the commission of actual 
sin is entirely a matter of man’s free-will. The Christian Doctrine 
of Sin goes deeper and is expressed by St. Paul in Romans 7: 
“The evil that I would not, that I do”. Accordingly the Pauline 
words have been substituted here, and have been prefaced by 
“Wickedness dwelleth within me”, which latter phrase represents 
the Hebrew contribution to the Doctrine of Sin in words as near 
those of BCP 51 as possible. 


Corresponding to the strain in the Psalter which views the relation 
between Yahweh and the Hebrews as that of master to slave is the 
view of mankind in general as inferior to the Jews. Therefore 
BCP 47, “He shall subdue the people under us: and the nations 
under our feet” has been removed. And in Psalm 47 (BCP 1o1), 
“Whoso leadeth a godly life: he shall be my (i.e. the Psalmist’s) 
servant” has been changed (making use of another BCP express- 


ion) to “. .. he shall be mine own familiar mr 


(c) The Doctrine of Retribution. 


_ BCP 1 (Psalm 64) sets forth the traditional Jewish belief that 


the good man must have health and riches in this life and the bad 
man come to sickness and misfortune. The Psalm is too well 
known and too beautiful in itself to be omitted, and for the same 
reason it cannot be altered drastically. But a slight modification 
abates the eudaemonism and allows of the interpretation that 
good triumphs in the end while evil comes to nought. “The good 
that he doeth shall not perish” thus replaces “Whatsoever he doeth, 
| it shall prosper”. The altered words have also the merit of linking 


up with those of the last verse of BCP 1, “The way of the ungodly 
shail perish”, which verse is retained. Similarly, in 


BCP 37 (Psalm 69), “Yet saw I never the righteous forsaken, nor 
his seed begging their bread” has been omitted. But it has been 
ventured to keep “They shall soon be cut down like the grass”. 


: BCP 39 (Psalm 80) seems to begin with the thought that the 


Psalmist’s heart is hot within him by reason of resentment against 
God at the prosperity of the wicked. But when, at last, he speaks 
with his tongue, his words bear only upon the transience of life: 
“Lord, let me know my end, etc.”. This suggests a groping after 


a solution to the problem of the moral government of the universe 
which should have ended with some hope of a future life; but no 
such solution is reached. The Psaim ends in hopelesness, and its 
thought-connections are too vague to be helpful to the average 
Church worshipper who may be troubled by the problem of 
Justice. For this reason, the verses which hint that Retribution is 
the problem of the Psalm have been omitted, and the Psalm (with 
its note of hopelessness changed to one of questioning) has been 
transferred to the group /ntimations of Immortality. 


BCP 73 (Psalm 82). Here the problem of the moral government _ 
of the universe is clearly dealt with, and the solution is reached that 
it is not to be judged by what happens in this life only. The 
Psalmist touches the hope of another existence in which wrongs 


shall be righted: his highest good and truest happiness is nearness 
to God (BCP 73, verses 22-24) which, to the Christian, is knowl- 


edge of the life eternal. The larger hope is treated as explicit in 
the present version, by pointing the translation still further than 
was done by Coverdale, so as to read, “Hereafter, Thou shalt re- 
ceive me with glory”. And the Psalm is placed accordingly in the 
group Intimations of Immortality. 
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BCP words which deny belief in a future life are omitted or al- 
tered; or are combined with words from other Psalms which, 
dien together with them, introduce the suggestion of Immortality. 


Psalm 78 (BCP 17): “When I wake up after Thy likeness I shall 
be satisfied with it”. These words are now included in a Psalm 
which faces the problem of the “sleep of death”, and so acquire the 
meaning that death is an awakening into the nearer presence of 
God. In their BCP setting this meaning is excluded by their 
context, which is a prayer for deliverance from death. 


Psalm 79 (BCP 16). BCP reads “My heart was glad and my 
glory rejoiced: my flesh also shall rest in hope. For why? Thou 
shalt not leave my soul in hell: neither shalt Thou suffer Thy 
holy one to see corruption. Thou shalt show me the path of life 
etc.”. In the Hebrew, this expresses an expectation to be saved 
from the unseen world; but a slight alteration and rearrangement 
of the words gives: “Thou wilt not leave my soul in death: where- 
fore my heart is glad and my spirit rejoiceth. Thou shalt show 
me the path of life etc.”. 


In Psalm 80 (BCP 39) the note of despair, in the allusion to death 
as “(before) I go hence and be no more seen”, is reversed by intro- 
ducing a clause from BCP 41 and becomes “When I go hence. Thou 
shalt set me before Thy face for ever’ 


Psalm 81 (BCP 90). Apart from the introduction of the suggest- 
ion of immortality by the addition of the words “So shall we be 
transformed into the image of Thy glory”, the version here given 
departs further from BCP than any other in the revision. There is, 
however, warrant for this in the Hebrew (See Cheyne). In its 
BCP form the Psalm is totally unsuited to its common use at the 
Burial Service; but, because it is thus hallowed by custom, it was 
inevitable to include it in the revision among the Jntimations of 
Immortality. To fit it for this heading, further revision was 
necessary. But it appears also in a less amended form (numbered 
Psalm 22) for those who prefer to use it thus. 


13. To adopt a poetical division of the Psalms into Stanzas. 


So throughout. Further, the typographical devices of inverted 
commas, and of initial letters in small type (at the beginning of 
verses), have been used when they help towards a more immediate 
appreciation of the meaning. 


— 
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‘14. To take into account the fact that the Psalms are set to music. 

The order of the words and the length of the phrases are here in- 
fluenced throughout by the chant-rythms, except where the BCP 
combination of phrases is too well-known to admit of breaking it 
up. This is in accordance with the principle which influenced the 
choice of the Great Bible version of the Psalms for BCP use in 
1662, i.e. that it was smoother and easier to sing than the Author- 
ized Version of 1611. ‘The verses are now grouped so that the 
end of a double-chant shall not interrupt the sense of two consecu- 
tive verses—save for a few intractable cases, where the difficulty 
created can be avoided by using a single chant. Suitable chants 
have been selected, and the Psalter “pointed” for singing, by the 
Rev. F. Ik. Compton. 


The revision of the Psalter which is here discussed was first finished 
in the year 1940 in accordance with the principles detailed above, and it 


* Publishers welcomed the 


won approval in various and varied circles. 
work, but, for financial and other reasons, always required that the 
imprimatur of one with authority to sanction its experimental use be 
secured as a preliminary to printing. This proved impossible, for the 
general attitude of those in authority at that time was that of the then 
Bishop of Winchester, who in 1944 was quoted to me as having said, 
“Most people either make little of the Psalms anyhow or are sufficiently 
interested to make use of them in a reasonable way in their historic 
form”. Nevertheless, the bishops of the Church of England already 
had a Liturgical Committee for considering the revision of Church 
Services, including the Psalter; and to the most active episcopal repre- 
sentative of this body I submitted my work in 1945. It was returned 
as too drastic, and with two specific kindly criticisms: that, since the 
numbers of the Psalms convey much to those who are familiar with 
them, my renumbering (consequent upon reducing them from 150 to 
88) would create an initial prejudice against the revision; and that, 
similarly, a fair study of it might be made impossible by impatience 
arising from my arrangement of the Psalms according to their subject 
matter. By this time the British Broadcasting Corporation had a 


_ ‘One scholar of eminence and great influence among those not suspected of “liberal- 
ism” described it as a “very interesting and beautifully worked out attempt to solve 
the problem of the p-actical use of the Psalter”. and went so far as to say, not only 
that it “ought to be made accessible to those who ought to have the revision of the 
Liturgy in mind” but, also, “that they perhaps ought to permit its experimental 
use”,—which has now happily come to pass. 


an. 
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strong group at work on an experimental Broadcasting Psalter, and 
this version was presented in print and upon the air in 1948. The 
total number of the Psalms is there found to have been reduced to 58~ 
namely to “only ... those psalms, or portion of psalms, which seemed 
. .. specially suitable for use in broadcasting”;’ but the editors have 
kept the Prayer Book numbering of the Psalms that they retain, leay- 
ing gaps between them, and have limited classification to the placing of 
“one sentence of explanation ... at the head of each”. 

“This scholarly and sensible piece of work of ten years’ standing”, 
as the Bishop of Sheffield’ rightly described the Broadcast Psalter, is 
the only modern version until now to have had the inestimable ad- 
vantage of experimental use. No doubt some part of its success is 
due to its concentration on a comparatively small number of Psalms. 
At the same time, in omitting such Psalms as on the one hand, by 
their general unintelligibility, arouse bewilderment and encourage the 
habit of using words without attaching any definite meaning to them, 
and on the other hand, by their only too clearly expressed meaning, 
are generally displeasing to Christian sentiment, too great a price is 
imposed upon us.’ Only a few BCP Psalms, and these for the most 
part repetitive of others, are without some verses of depth and beauty 
which it is a loss to exclude from Public Worship. Thus it has now 
become a problem how to make these verses, about whose value there 
can be no disagreement whatsoever,generally available in Church once 
again. I submit—modestly, but without diffidence—that it can only be 
done satisfactorily by the method which I have followed, i.e. by weld- 
ing the verses into suitable contexts in other Psalms. ‘The total 
number of the Psalms must inevitably still be reduced, although to 
more than half instead of about one third of those we have received, 
and there is little to be gained by not recognizing the fact and not 
renumbering them. That the old numbers themselves have some kind 
of spiritual value for those who know them well I readily admit— al- 
though few members of our congregations remember more than two 
or three, (it being odd verses embodying deep aspirations that they 
do remember); and I am glad to have been able to retain the best 
known number of all, i.e. Twenty-three (as well as Forty-two), with- 


5Tie Broadcast Psalter, p. ix. 

"Theoloev, vol. January 1959. 

7Such Psalms are now regularly omitted in most churches, even though The Broad- 
cast Psalter, since it lacks official approval, be not used there. 
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out disturbing the grouping of the Psalms according to their subject 
matter. For the rest, the force of the objection to renumbering is 
weakened by the facts that the total number of the Psalms has varied 
—being reckoned by ancient Jewish authorities as 147, 149, 150 or 151 
—and that the Hebrew and LXX versions have always differed in the 
details of their numerations. Moreover, whereas our English versions 
since the Reformation have settled down to the Massoretic reckoning, 
the older English versions and modern Roman Catholic versions, being 
based upon the Vulgate, follow the reckoning of the LXX. And it is 
worth noting that, for those who have some freedom to fit Psalms to the 
changing themes of Public Worship, the facility of having them ready 
grouped under subject headings is considerable. I do not think that 
this facility, which necessitates renumbering, can longer be regarded as 
a particularly irritating innovation. 

Concerning the need to secure a version of the Psalter suitable for 
ex animo use by Christians, I would add briefly to that justification of 
a policy of reverent boldness in revision which, under the form of 
historical precedents from the period of Hebrew antiquity to the time 
of Coverdale, I have set out at the beginning of this essay. Although 
Coverdale himself considerably amended his work in the successive 
editions of the Great Bible, while others made small variations in it up 
to the year 1662, when the text was fixed in the Sealed Prayer Book, 
the Psaiter has never, in itself, entirely satisfied Christian minds and 
consciences.” Always, just as in the first years of the Church and 
throughout the pre-Reformation period, there has been the need to 
invoke prophecy and allegory in the search for hidden meanings. A 
more explicitly Christian version of certain Psalms has been obtained 
by freely paraphrasing them as hymns, after the example of Luther’s 
Ein’ feste Burg (BCP 46),-—a practice greatly extended in England by 
the Wesleys and the poets of the Evangelical revival. John Wesley, 
however, had first published for use in the Church of England a col- 
lection of Psalms, as well as of Hymns,’ the former consisting of a 
version of seventy selected Psalms, translated from the Greek and 
German and adapted to Christian worship by the omission of unsuitable 
passages. His book failed to win approval in the Church; and yet more 
significant is the fact that it does not seem to have satisfied Christians 
of such emotional depth and literary power as the Wesleys themselves, 


*Cf. T. K. Cheyne, The Christian Use of the Psalms (1899) 
Collection of Psalms and Hymns (1737) 
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for thenceforward they spent their genius for Christian song upon 
Hymns of their own composing. The movement thus fostered by the 
Wesleys was amazingly productive of Anglican Hymnals during the 
first half of the nineteenth century, the titles of these books often 
pointing to the Psalter” and their contents often consisting of para- 
phrases of particular Psalms. Thereafter in rapid succession, appeared 
that long series of scholarly commentaries and works upon the Psalms, 
together with new translations of them, whose general effect was to 
intensify and spread the wish for an authorized revision. This wish 
found at length cfficial utterance and anticipated fulfillment in the 
Lower House of the Canterbury Convocation in the year 1909, with the 
result that a Committee was appointed to report upon the use of the 
Psalms in Public Worship. 

The first recommendation of this Committee, that Proper Psalms be 
selected for all Sundays and the Greater Festivals, has now—with a 
desirable extension to other special occasions like Dedication and Har- 
vest Festivals and occasions of public anxiety and thanksgiving—been 
translated into established practice in the Church of England. More- 
over, from these Proper Psalms the Minister has unofficially been given 
discretion to make his own selection. The Committee’s second recom- 
mendation, that a few verses be left out of certain Psalms that occur 
in course on ordinary week-days, has likewise found fulfilment in the 


bracketing, for omission, of one whole Psalm and a few verses of eight 
others in the 1928 Prayer-book. But the third recommendation (ac- 
companied by a specimen revision of Psalms 1-41), that the translation 
in the Prayer-book of the whole Psalter be authoritatively revised, still 
remains unrealized. No less than three more later committees, com- 
posed of representatives of all four Houses of Convocation and of 
scholars distinguished in the relevantly converging spheres of Theology 
and of Hebrew and English Language and Literature, have in succes- 
sion given much time and care to preparing the kind of revision that 
seemed to them required; but always, their work, when published, has 
provoked storms of criticism. Tradition, religious feeling, standards of 
fastidious scholarship in the different fields concerned, various canons 
of literary taste and, too, plain commonsense, all claim to have been 
outraged; and it is hardly to be supposed—unless Churchmen have 
grown so weary of the long controversy as to mind no longer how au- 


Eg. Christian Psalmody (Bickersteth), Psalms and Hymns (Elliott), The Spirit 
of the Psalms (Lyte). 
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thority shall conclude it—that the efforts of yet a fifth revising com- 


mittee, appointed in terms of some urgency under a resolution of the 
Church Assembly in 1958, will be exempt from dissident judgments on 
the part of its composing members, whom posterity must blame if 
they commit the Church to an unworthy revision of Coverdale’s 


Psalter. 

Because disagreement would be likely to increase “as one tried to 
move up to a maximum” number of revised Psalms," many favour 
the selection of a minimum number for alternative use in week-day, 
as well as in Sunday, Services. And it is but fair to recall that the 
custom of selecting only certain Psalms for use in worship is of far 
greater antiquity than that of employing them all. Yet the principle 
of adaptation by Gmission—supplemented, as now seems to be taken 
for granted, by an intention to make the obscurest renderings more 
inteliigible—can never satisfy. Not only does it involve, as I have ar- 
gued, the robbing of Church Services of some of their rightful rich 
variety, and the worshippers of some noble and magically evocative 
sentences, but its work is directed to the removal of none but the 
gravest faults. The position could not better be described, although he 
appears to acquiesce in it, than by the Lady Margaret Professor of 
Divinity at Cambridge. After trenchantly criticising the Psalter as 
“the most conspicuous pocket of sub-Christian thought and unreformed 
obscurantism still remaining in the Anglican Prayer Book”, he con- 
cludes in favour of a selection of some seventy Psalms: those that are 
acknowledgedly “precious beyond compare” and “certain others which, 
though less good, are tolerable in Christian worship”’.” The italics 
are mine, but the honest words startle the reader to the truth that 
some who are best competent to judge are aware that selection and ex- 
cision, accompanied by some elements of improved translation, can 
provide us with no more than a tolerably Christian Psalter; that this 
method, in the werds of a lone voice of last century,” “is not enough 
to make the praises of our sanctuaries what they ought to be”. A re- 
vision carried through upon these lines cannot meet our long felt, deep- 
est, need, and cannot therefore be more than a temporary expedient. 
Sooner or later the work must be done again. 


"The Bishop of Shefficld, in the letter, already referred to, in Theology, LXIT, 
®Theology, Vol. LXI, October 1958. 
*®T. K. Cheyne, op. cit. p. 26. 


which were to him instinctive but not yet formulated; 
upon our greater knowledge, we can go forward upon the lines which 
he himself laid down when he sought to incorporate all the Psalms— 
not only some of them—into the scheme of Christian worship. We need 
to get away from the idea of revision as a “touching up”—or tampering 
with—a work of genius, for that way leads to a multitude of unyielding 
opinions, to unedifying argument and, at best, to impermanent compro- 
mise; whereas a work that breaks fresh ground, if it be given a chance— 
in this case the chance of experimental use in Church—is more likely 
to stand or fall simply by its own merits. 
its way, it is more easily modified to meet criticisms founded upon 
knowledge and practical experience. ‘Therefore, I have presented to 
the judgment of the Church and Christian people this, which is the first, 
version of the Psalms as avowedly Christian Prayers and Praises. 
more is claimed for them than might be claimed for Hymns; but if they 
be used as a not unworthy supplement to Hymnody, 
another Coverdale, continuing his work upon these lines, may one day 
provide us with another, and universally acknowledged, Psalmody. 


was it merged, 


Consider, finally, what it is in the Prayer Book Psalter—beyond the 
transmission of what is magnificent in Jewish poetry and abidingly 
true and real in the annals of its inner life—that we value most. 
the spirit of Christian interpretation that Coverdale brought to his 
-work—insensibly modifying his translation—and the overtones im- 
parted to it not only by great literary genius but by a heart that had 
been profoundly moved by Christ. All this we 
sion, and we wish that it prevailed throughout. 
which he worked was in the last resort intractable to one with his views 
of the authorship and inspiration of the Bible. 
ourselves. 


“Coverdale’s Psalter itself was used in the first place as supplementary to the forms 
of Public Worship, and only after more than a hundred years of such experimental use 
into the Book of Common Prayer without a 
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THE MEDIEVAL DOCTRINE OF MAN 
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University of Virginia 


Medieval philosophy had its beginnings in the thought of St. Au- ; 
gustine in the fifth century, and extended roughly from the eighth cen- 
tury to the Renaissance. Obviously there was developed during this i 
time a vast array of diverse doctrines of man: Platonic and Aristotelian, 
Averroistic and Thomistic, Realistic and Nominalistic, Rationalistic and 

Pietistic. A detailed historical account of these doctrines can be found 
in the histories of philosophy of the period. Therefore, it is not our ‘ 
purpose to stir up the winds of doctrine but to present a “typical” medi- | 
eval view of man at a sufficiently general level to transcend many par- 
ticular differences. In fact if successful, it should transcend the march 
of time, and prove as relevant to man’s present problems as to those 
he has encountered in any century. Thus this doctrine will not be con- 


Of the two general characteristics of the medieval view of man the 
first is theological; that is, man is considered and understood in rela- 
tion to God as his ultimate cause and his final end. Consequently the 
being of man and all his operations and activities, including especially 
those of willing and knowing, which follow from his being, must be 
seen and evaluated in terms of their relation to the first principles of 
all being. 

The second general characteristic is the view that the first principles 
of all being and of man are given by revelation and held by faith, though 
the conclusions and consequences which follow from these first princ:- 
ples may be discovered and developed by reason, using the principles of 
philosophy. In other words, this doctrine of man takes the position 
that a doctrine of man dependent on what unaided human reason alone 
can seek out and discover will be only partial and inadequate, and thus 
will omit much that it is necessary for man to know concerning his good. 

Any accounts of man must include a consideration of three principal 
questions—they differ essentially in so far as their answers to these 
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—_ and our attempt to treat them willl constitute the three maip 
topics of this paper: 

A) What is man’s essential nature; how is he constituted? 

B) In virtue of this essential nature, what, consequently, is his good? 
= are the proper objects of his desire, and how are they ordered in 

relation to each other? 

C) This raises the question: What truths are necessary in order to 
_ know the proper objects of the good life which we all desire? The right 

choice of objects of desire requires a knowledge by whose light we may 
know the proper object of choice, in order to attain the things that are 
really, rather than apparently, good for us. 

Hence any doctrine of man requires that we consider him under 
Bowe aspects: first, that of his being; second, that of his good; and 

third, that of his truth. 

A) Accordingly, we turn first to the question of man’s essential na- 
~ ture—his being—what sort of thing he is. Now we know a thing only 
- when we know it through its causes; and according to this doctrine the 
first cause of man (as of all things) is God the Creator. In order to 
make such a proposition mean anything, perhaps we may be permitted 
a brief digression on the concept of causality involved, as it differs from 
the more limited meaning of cause in contemporary science. Scientific 
causality usually means the transmission of energy in some form from 
one body to another. This energy transmission may take the form of 
- motion, heat, light or electricity, and one of the main problems of mod- 


ern physics is to reduce these diverse forms to one common basic form 
of energy transmission, such as magnetism or atomic changes. For our 
purposes, this concept of cause as energy transmission does not need 
to be rejected, but it must be considerably broadened and extended. For 
example, the term energy is derived from the same Greek word that 
means actuality, a realization of some form, an acquisition of some ad- 
ditional being. Thus we have a case of causality when some agent, in 
virtue of possessing some actualized being, is able to bring that form 
to be in something else, which is the patient. For example, a man, in 
virtue of being actually and not merely potentially a man, can cause the 
existence of another man. Here the cause and effect are both of the 
same kind of being, and we have a cause univocally related to its effect. 


Again, the sun, because of its actual radiation, causes life and growth 
on the earth. Here cause and effect are not specifically the same in their 
being, so we have non-univocal causality. Yet their relation is not whol- 
ly equivocal, but analogical. Finally, by extending the same principle, 
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we say that God, in virtue of supreme actuality of being, is the cause of 
all created beings, as the sun is the cause of something different from 
itself (namely life and growth) yet not wholly equivocal but analogical. 

How can we characterize this causality? Creation is ultimately a mys- 
tery; yet we can say what it is not, and this is the function of negative 
theology. We can say it is not an original event occurring in time, as 
the causality with which we are familiar occurs in time. This is impossi- 
ble in the case of divine causality, because time is itself an effect—it is 
an aspect of creation, and therefore could not be a precondition of 
creation. As Augustine points out in the Confessions, Book XI, there 
was never a time when the world was not. Secondly, we can say that 
the act of divine causation is not an artistic act of shaping pre-existing 
material, as the sculptor makes a statue, because this would presuppose 
some other first principle besides God, namely matter. Nor is creation 
an emanation from the ineffable One, as Plotinus would have it, since 
such a blind process would imply necessity and remove the observabie 
aspects of contingency, novelty and liberty from nature and life. 

On the affirmative side it is possible to make statements of the ana- 
logical type. For example, we can discern three aspects in any created 
thing: i) that it 2s; ii) that it has its own specific form or essential na- 
ture which makes it to be what it is (thus e.g. an amoeba and a dog- 
fish both have the same basic material, protoplasm, but their formai 
organization is different, making each organism to be what is it, e.g. a 
dogfish and not an amoeba); iii) that according to its own specific form, 
cach thing has its own essential activities and operations, by which it 
tends toward its proper actualization or end or good. Thus the activi- 
ties of a dogfish and an amoeba differ specifically, though they have a 
generic similarity, and the natural activities of each are best suited to 
the welfare of each different organism. 

In a corresponding way, a man exists, has a definite form or essence 
which makes him what he is; and because he is this kind of creature, 
he is capable of certain activities and operations conducive to his wel- 
fare as a man. Thus, created things are dependent on their Creator ‘n 
the sense that they find the ground for their existence: first, in an eter- 
nal act of power (the Father) which gives them their very act of ex- 
istence; second, in the eternal act of thought (the divine Word) which 
gives things their form or nature as one of the possible participations in 
the divine Being; third, in an eternal act of will and love (the Holy 
Spirit) which accounts for the goodness of each thing. Thus each cre- 
ated thing, as effect, receives these three characteristics of being (exist- 
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ence, form, and action toward an end, without which a thing would be 
nothing) from its first Cause; and, however remotely, it reflects analogi- 
cally the nature of its ultimate Cause and Creator. As the Father js 
the principle which eternally begets the Word, so in created things the 
fact of existence necessarily implies the specific form of that existence, 
And as the Third Person or Holy Spirit (Love) proceeds from both the 
First and Second Persons, so a thing’s action or operation toward its 
end and good follows both from its fact and from the form or logos 
which constitutes its nature. 

And by this act of the divine Being causing these three character. 
istics, created beings are lifted up out of nothingness—ex nihilo—and 
sustained in existence. We and the entire universe are at this moment 
experiencing a suspension of non-existence; for if we could imagine a 
severing of this our dependence on the divine power and act, we should 
lapse back into nothingness, like the Bellman in the “Hunting of the 
Snark.” 

Moreover, since a thing’s operation depends on its nature and form, 
we are led naturally from this dependence of things upon God for their 
existence and nature to a consideration of the dependence of things 
upon God in respect of their operations, their tending toward their good 
and proper end. For created things do not exhibit a static, blank form 
of existence. Each thing exists in its own determinate way, with its 
own course of development according to the constitutive principles of 

its nature, and manifesting its own form of activity—acting on other 
things, and being acted upon by them. Thus fire burns, animals grow 
and seek food, and men exercise their wills and intellects. To exist 13 
to be active. And since things ultimately depend upon God for their 
— existence, it follows immediately that they must also depend upon Him 
for their power of action. 
Thus the principle of analogy holds for the actions and operation: 
of things as well as for their being and goodness. The activity of each 
created thing is a participated likeness of the eternal being of God. But 
to act is to tend toward some good, toward some perfection which is 
Jacking in a thing. But the proper good of each created thing is to at- 
tain and exhibit its likeness to the ultimate Being in the fullest way 
possible within the limitations of its own nature. This is the immedi- 
ate good of each part of creation. 
Man, like every other created thing, is a unity of matter and form, 
of body and rational soul; and he is capable of the activities and opera- 
_ tions which correspond with this being. Compared with other created — 
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things, man shares corporeality with the clod, nutrition and life with 
the plants, and sensation, locomotion, imagination, passions and mem- 
orv with the animals. His activities of intellect and will differentiate 
him from other mundane things; they are his uniquely distinguishing 
characteristics, and therefore define his essential humanity. Moreover, 
this Christian doctrine of man holds that his essential nature is to be 
an image of God. ‘Thus it is in respect to man’s intellect and will that 
he may realize his potentialities as image of God; i.e. the more man’s 
intellectual and volitional activities attain their highest object of knowl- 
edge and of love, which is God, the more a man is perfected in respect 
to his essential humanity, viz. the more he becomes an image of God. 

Our first question (A) has now been answered in the doctrine of 
man’s being as image of God. Given the essential being of man as 
image, in answering the other two questions (B and C) it follows that 
(B) his ultimate good is to be found only in God, and that (C) the 
knowledge and truth necessary for the attainment of his ultimate good 
are knowledge and truth about God. 

However, this is an oversimplified statement of the answers. For just 
as, besides his essential being (reason and will), the nature of man alse 
includes the corporeality, life, sensation etc. which he shares with other 
created things, so also, besides his ultimate good, man’s will has many 
other objects of love and desire, corresponding to his corporeal, nutri- 
tive, emotional welfare. These are good when properly subordinated to 
the love of his ultimate good which is God. Just as a man does vio- 
lence to his essential nature when he makes it the purpose of his life to 
exercise and develop those aspects of his nature which he shares with 
the clod, the plant and the other animals at the expense of those aspects 
which are specifically human, so likewise a man does violence to his wel- 
fare when he chooses those objects corresponding to his corporeal, nu- 
tritive and emotional welfare at the expense of his choice and love cf 
the perfect Being and Good. Everything is created good, so these 
aspects of man’s nature and these lower objects of desire are not in 
themselves evil. Only if they are removed from their subordinate place 
and regarded as man’s essential being and ultimate good, do they reveal 
themselves as evil. “For if we were beasts, we should love a carnal 
sensitive life, and this would suffice our nature without any further trou- 
ble; if we were trees, we should not indeed love anything by motion of 
sense, yet we should tend to fruitfulness and growth (as fulfilling ovr 
natures); if we were stones, water, fire, etc. we should lack sense and 
life, yet should we have a natural appetite to our due places—for the 
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motions of weights are like the body’s loves, whether they go upward or 
downward: for weight is to the body as love is to the soul. But because 
we are men, made after our Creator’s image . . . we run through all 
things under us, and so through all the works of creation, gathering 
from this more plain, from the less apparent marks of His nature.” 


Thus because it is man’s nature to be an image of God, it follows that 
the attainment of knowledge about lesser objects and the enjoyment of 
partial goods by themselves can never be adequate to satisfy that na- 
ture. Anything less than the total good demanded by man’s nature as 
image results in an imperfect, incomplete man. Quite simply stated, 

our failures, frustrations and sins consist simply in mistaking the par- 
tial good for the whole, and in substituting knowledge and truths about 

_ a part of reality for knowledge and truth about God. 
In ancient mythology a demon was a lesser deity, presiding over 
merely a spring or a hill, in contrast with a major deity like Zeus. So 
we may use the term demonism to designate man’s innate tendency to 
attempt to endow some partial good and truth with the absolute value 
and validity which can belong only to the supreme Good and Truth. 
“The whole modern world in those aspects of it which really affect the 
— lives of men is a field of conflict between various forms of demonism.” 

The whole aim and purpose of theology may be characterized as that of 
- lifting the mind and will of a person beyond the part to a vision and 
love of the whole, in order to overcome demonism itself, rather than of 
attempting to overcome one demonism by opposing it with another 
_ equally partial truth and goodness. Since in our present state of original 
sin and demonism only a meagre part of truth and goodness is available 
to us to know and to love, the practical problem of theology is: how can 
a man be led from the part to the whole? The medieval view of man 
gives the Christian answer, that man’s sin of demonism is healed by 

- the illumination of divine grace, so that his character as image is re- 
stored. He is thus led to a knowledge and love of God, which his na- 
demands and which constitutes his salvation. 
_ The three basic terms of Christian ethics, sin, grace, and salvation, 
signify truths that are given by revelation, held by faith, and involved 

in holy mystery. That is, they signify truths which are beyond the 
unaided power of the human mind to know or the fallen human will to 
love. However, one practical use of theology is to open the way for 


1Augustine, City of God, Bk. XI, Ch. 28, John Healy trans. 
*V. A. Demant, quoted in Dorothy Sayers, Begin Here, p. 43. 
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such knowledge by pointing out the analogical relationships between the 
supreme good and truth which we need and the partial goods and 
truths we already know and love. This leads from the partial and 
mundane illuminations we already possess to the nature of that total 
illumination we seek. Just as each created thing can be seen i) to exist, 
ii) to have its own form or nature, and ii!) its consequent activity lead- 
ing toward its end and good, and in this way and after its own fashion 
it reflects the Creator as Trinity, likewise each demonistic system of 
partial goods and truths also has its own categories of sin, grace and 
salvation, and, taken by itself, it is a kind of parody of the doctrines of 
Christian theology which define man’s happiness and salvation. 


II 


The remaining half of our essay is devoted to pointing out the ana- 
logical relationships between various partial perspectival views of man’s 
happiness and their level of illumination on the one hand, and the 
medieval or Christian perspectival view of happiness and its accompany- 
ing illumination on the other. 


1) The Illumination of Medical Science and Practice. 

One of the main contemporary conceptions of man’s nature and wel- 
fare is depicted by medical science. Men’s varied actions and goals 
attest that we are a polytheistic culture, pursuing many goods and wor- 
shipping many gods, often ones that are incompatible with one another. 
But most of us share a common worship of the good of health and her 
attendant goddess Hygeia. In olden times, when a robber baron be- 
came anxious and repentant in his old age, he willed some of his estate 
to found a chapel; nowadays his modern counterpart founds a hospital 
or foundation for cancer research. At a more recent time, most people 
adhered regularly to the ritual of daily morning and evening prayers: 
now we are more concerned with regularity of brushing our teeth morn- 
ing and evening. Medicine, like religion, has its institutions and tem- 
ples, its saving rituals, and its high priests; and it is to these that peopie 
now turn in time of trouble, to be saved from their ills, both of body 
and of mind. 

Since medicine is a demonistic system of partial goods with its own 
categories of sin, grace and salvation, we shall treat the medical per- 
spective projection of man’s happiness when viewed as analogous to 
that of the Christian perspective. 

a) Sin is equivalent to sickness—an impairment of man’s natural 
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physiological operations and activities so that he neither lives happily 
nor makes good judgments about matters relating to his health. For 
example, in a state of sickness, things really nutritious and good seem 
repugnant while things really harmful seem desirable. In a correspond- 
ing way, in a state of sin a man cannot act well, nor can he make good 
judgments relating to his happiness. For example, he may think that 
the possession of material goods (which as we have seen are inadequate 
to satisfy man’s essential nature) is the final means to happiness. 

b) Moreover, grace would be the healing power of nature, a natural 
tendency of the living body to overcome sickness and attain health, if 
the obstacle be not too great. Medical knowledge provides therapeutic 
ways and means to cooperate with this natural tendency. Thus there 
are three steps necessary to carry out the medical penance required by 
actual sickness: first, the patient must recognize that he is sick and 
humbly seek the aid of medical science, and this corresponds to con- 
trition. Second, he must be purged of the sense of his sickness, and 
this constitutes his confession. And third, he must adhere to the right 
regimen for regaining health and continuing therein, and this corres- 
ponds to the satisfaction for sin. And just as the restoration of health 
is ultimately due to natural causes, with medical science cooperating, 30 
the remission of sin is ultimately due to divine causes, with the rites of 
our Church cooperating. 

c) And finally, salvation is equivalent to the healthy life, in which 
there is a relatively perfect functioning of the human body both in re- 
spect to its parts and as a whole, enabling us to act well. In a corres- 
ponding manner, charity brings a gift of wisdom, enabling a man to act 
well in respect to his ultimate good or salvation. 


2) The Illumination of Psychoanalysis With Regard to Man’s Hap- 
piness. 

Another source, from which modern man seeks ever present help in 
time of trouble, is psychoanalysis, which is based on the Freudian view 
of man. Freud’s theory is that the human embryo in its prenatal de- 
velopment recapitulates all the stages of evolution, from the amoeba 
through the gill slit stage to the mammalian. In the same manner the 
human psyche, in its growth and development from birth to maturity, 
also recapitulates all the stages from most primitive savages through 
the stone age, iron age, etc. up to modern times. And just as the humana 
body still contains the vestigial remains of its earlier stages of evolu- 
tion (e.g. the vermiform appendix), so the human psyche also contains 
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the vestigial remains of its primitive stages of development, which have 
been accumulated as savage instincts, desires, primal cravings and tend- 
encies to action. 

However, our psyche, like the iceberg, is for the most part submerged; 
early parental and social training has thrust these savage desires and 
cravings into the submerged unconscious part of the psyche, leaving 
only the conventionally and socially acceptable satisfactions and actions 
to control the conscious part of the psyche. But the unconscious libido 
has its own dynamic power, though we may not be aware of it. Thus 
a tension may arise between the demands of the sub-conscious libido 
principle and the conscious civilized codes, laws, mores and conventions 
which must suppress the primitive drives of the sub-conscious. These 
tensions usually find a normal resolution; but a sensitive psyche may 
suffer some experience which arouses intensely unpleasant emotions of 
terror, anxiety, shame or menial anguish. And this may cause a trauma, 
or psychic wound, in which the experience is pushed out of conscious- 
ness, but remains in the sub-conscious as a dynamic force, causing a 
schizophrenia, or splitting off of the psyche from the real world. 

a) This psychosis corresponds to sin, in which the soul is split off from 
a love of God. In the split personality, the unconscious expresses itself 
by building up its own world of fantasy: the failure regards himself as 
Napoleon, the unattractive person is adored by all; illusion is substi- 
tuted for reality. So in Christian theology we see that the soul which 
is split off from a love of God also pursues the illusory temporal goods 
of this world as if they were the real and final sources of his happiness. 

b) As grace is the remedy for sin, so the remedy for the split per- 
sonality is the treatment of the psychoanalyst. This consists of a series 
of consultations which employ the proper verbal stimuli to evoke the 
relevant ideas, images and memories which re-establish the link be- 
tween the real world and the psychotic’s illusory world, and thus bring 
to light the traumatic experience which originally caused the split. ‘This 
relieves the tension and dispels the psychotic fears and fancies. ‘The 
patient finds himself re-oriented completely and adjusted to the con- 
scious world of convention, law and society; his psychic health has been 
restored and he can now enjoy the real pleasures of psychic health and 
normal life instead of deluding himself with the illusions of his schizo- 
phrenic state. 

c) The psycho-analytic salvation is like the medieval Christian salva- 
tion. In the medieval Christian view of man, the healing power of 
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_ grace is required to re-orient the sinful soul toward its true reality, God, 
_ Thus the soul which is split off from God must be turned from the jJ- 
= delights and goods, to which it clings as if they were the real 

source of its happiness, and returned to a love of that final, imperishable 
good which is God. So in psychiatry the self is reintegrated. 


Thus, in the medieval view of man, the divine illumination is reflected 
‘in our medical knowledge and understanding; and how wonderful it js 
to contemplate the spiritual health and happiness of man in relation to 


his bodily and psychical health. 
3) The Illumination of Economics With Regard to Man’s Happiness. 


People have complained of the disintegration and breakdown of our 
modern civilization into a babel of divergent voices and faiths. But 
without enumerating all the varied types of human belief, it is sufficient 
to point out as an illustration that the very fabric of our modern civili- 
zation is sustained (in so far as it is sustained) by an all-inclusive web 
of human faith. This is an economic faith, technically known as credit, 
exhibiting a real presence in all man’s sealinatiina apparently quite 
_ agile (when we save to pay a bill), and again tenuous, elusive and 
mystical (as in the operations of ‘high finance’). Yet the object of this 
faith is an ever present reality, having its own institutions, temples, and 
even its own high priests, creeds, rituals, ethics and promises of salva- 
tion. 


Henry Adams, in his historical studies, found in the culture of the 
% liddle Ages a unity and order through the Christian faith which seemed 
to him in sharp contrast with the chaos and multipicity he saw in the 
Benign century—and would find no less today. But he might have 
seen at least one point of unity in modern times: namely, whether we 
Boece or no, we are all members of the one mystical body of credit. The 
credo which is the starting point of Christian theology has its parody 
and reflection in the worldwide system of credit, which is the beginning 
and necessary prerequisite of our present day economic activity, and 
= our lives and livelihood. 

Thus on the one hand, the goods and values which fall under the 
§ of economics are the primary concern of man in any age, since 


they are necessary to his life and livelihood. Not only the salvation of 
the individual, but also the welfare of the nations and the whole world, 
is thought to involve economic security. In fact, we are at present pin- 
ning our faith and hope on an economic plan for saving at least the 
western part of the world. The iron curtain has evoked a sort of na- 
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tional claustrophobia; and we hope, by economic rehabilitation of the 
friendly western nations, to prevent the curtain from closing in on us 
further and thereby aggravating the psychosis. 

Moreover, Thorstein Veblen* has pointed out that our modern cui- 
ture is dominated by economic standards and criteria. For example, 
the personal worth of an individual is measured by the amount of su- 
perfluous goods and services he can conspicuously waste. All human 
motivation is explained by a desire for pecuniary emulation of the 
standard of living of others. Even such intangible virtues as honor 
and beauty are measured by canons of economic propriety, and in- 
tellectual and spiritual values are dependent on leisure class standards 
for their honorific character. 

On the other hand, economic goods and values are basic because they 
provide the necessities of at least this temporal life and existence, and 
are thus the means for all future values. Consequently, their very 
basic character as means provides the constant danger that they will be 
exalted to the position of end and final goal. The goods most difficult 
for man to keep in their proper place become evil if they are put out of 
order. So just as money may be the proper means and basis of a good 
life when ordered to man’s proper end, so it may become the root of 
all evil when all other things are sought for its sake. 

a) Seen in the economic perspective, then, sin corresponds to debt, 
which has been either inherited or contracted by oneself, and which 
must be paid, or for which a person must suffer a penalty if justice is 
to obtain. 

Likewise, in Christian theology, sin is a debt of disobedience in re- 
gard to those things which concern our final happiness or salvation. 
This debt must be paid, or remitted by another, if justice is to obtain. 

b) In a corresponding way, grace would be similar to a gift from some 
benefactor which the debtor can use to pay the debt, to avoid the pen- 
alty and to satisfy justice. Or the gift may be an insight or ‘economic 
illumination’ which certain people possess, so that they can discern 
economic possibilities where others see none, and profit accordingly. 
The story is told of a visitor to the Ford plant years ago, who was 
shown a warehouse full of slightly defective windshields for the model 
T, which were useless for their new cars. Many others had seen these 
windshields but no one else had an insight into their economic possi- 
bilities. The man bought the windshields at a nominal sum, and sold 


Veblen, Theory of the Leisure Class. 
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them at a thousand percent profit to Ford dealers for replacements, 
The winds hields, when viewed by a man with ‘economic grace,’ were 
no longer mere material objects but were symbols of an unseen eco- 
‘nomic reality. For the Christian also under grace the world provides 
‘more than the experience of things and other persons, for they are 
seen in the light of the illumination of grace to be ube of unseen, 
divine realities. 

So in Christian theology grace is a free gift, made available to men 
by Christ’s life and death on earth, by which the debt of sin is paid and 
the debtor is justified. 

c) In economic terms, salvation is the debt free enjoyment of a life 
of prosperity and profitable economic activity. This economic security 
is thus a mirroring of Christian salvation, in which those men who have 
been justified by Christ’s sacrifice are secure in their contemplation and 
enjoyment of God through charity. 

See how the illumination of economic understanding is a stepping 
stone to the divine illumination of theology, which employs such eco- 
nomic figures of speech as, for example, Christ as redeemer (emere). 

4) The Illumination of Social and Political Knowledge With Regard 
to Man’s Happiness. 

a) From the point of view of the individual member of society, po- 
litical sin would be crime. By crime we mean the action of any indi- 
vidual who violates the statutes or constitution of the land, provided 
that these laws are grounded in the nature of man and human society, 
and hence really define the welfare of the state and the individual. In 
violating a just law of this sort the person is doing an injury primarily 
to himself, because as a member his welfare is bound up with that of 
the community, which by his crime he blindly injures. Yet the law- 
breaker acts as if, according to his nature, his welfare were to be found 
outside the community and in opposition to it. Thus an evident sell- 
contradiction inheres in his actions: the murderer takes another’s life, 
while at the same time he would enjoy the community’s protection and 
security for his own life. The robber takes another’s property, vet 
wants to enjoy the state’s protection in the possession of even the stolen 
property. This is very like the contradictions revealed by applying the 
categorical imperative of Kant’s ethics: the man who lies, at the sare 
time wills that truth should prevail, else he would have no profit from 
his lie.‘ 

‘Kant. Immanuel, The Fundamental P 


rinciples of the Metaphysic of Ethics, trans. 
by Manthey-Zorn, pp. 18 f. 
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The grounds for a lawbreaker’s action are to be found in a wrong 
choice, i.e. choosing some privately desired, apparent good of the appe- 
tite, rather than the rational good of his nature as expressed in the just 
laws of the community. In a like manner, the grounds for the sinner’s 
action consist in violating the laws of his human nature as image of 
God, because his happiness consists in a reunion with that Being of 
which he is the image. That is, the sinner acts as if his nature were 
such that his welfare could be found outside of, and in opposition to, 
that community of the blessed who enjoy the fellowship of God. 

b) In order to cure the lawbreaker (which corresponds to the healing 
power of grace), he must be brought, by instruction or punishment, to 
see himself in his proper relation to the community, and to recognize 
that the possibility and hope of his proper political and social life, or 
well being, depend upon the benefits of the community as the starting 
point. Only in and through the community life can the individual citi- 
zen hope to fulfill his nature as man, and live according to the laws of 
his human nature. 

So also, through the theological virtue of faith, a man can come to sce 
himself in the proper relation to the principle of all Being and Goode, 
and recognize that the hope of his final happiness or salvation depends 
upon God as the principle and means. Only in and through a relation 
of charity or love of God and the community of the blessed can the 
individual man hope to realize his nature as image, and live according 
to the precepts of the divine will. 

c) Man’s political and social happiness consists in active participation 
in and enjoyment of the benefits of the peace, order and justice main- 
tained by his community and state. In like manner, man’s salvation 
consists in the participation in and enjoyment of: i) the peace of God, 
which is complete and full and cannot be destroyed by the wars and 
strife of men. It consists of: ii) the order of divine providence, by which 
man’s nature is ordered within itself, so that there is no conflict between 
appetite, w'll and intellect, and so that the other goods are seen in their 
proper ordering and perspective. It consists of: iii) divine justice, 
which rules and disposes all things in accord with their proper being 
and relative worth. “The peace of body and soul is the well ordered 
and harmonious life and health of the living creature. Peace between 
man and God is the well ordered obedience of faith to eternal law. Peace 
between man and man is well ordered concord. ... The peace of the 
celestial city is the perfectly ordered and harmonious enjoyment of God 
and of one another in God. 


The peace of all things is the tranquility of | 
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order.’” The whole use, then, of things temporal has a reference to this 
result of earthly peace in the earthly peace in the earthly community, 
‘while in the city of God it is connected with eternal peace.* ) 
So the just human community prefigures the illumination of theology 
by the light of which we are shown the providential ordering of all 
things, and especially of man, toward his proper end and happiness. 


5) The Illumination of Rational Knowledge With Regard to Man’; 
Happiness. 
a) Seen in this perspective, siz corresponds to ignorance. 1) Some- 
times the ignorance is absence of knowledge because of the immersion 
of the mind in mere sense perceptions. ii) Sometimes it is a mere rou- 
tine performance without the light of understanding, e.g. memorizing 
propositions in geometry without understanding them. i111) Sometimes 
= is what we have defined as ‘demonism’. This ‘demonism’ is the at- 
tempt to explain a wider field or subject matter by a limited insight. 
For example, we explain physiological processes or intellectual activity 
by mechanics; or, in ethics, we take economic goods not as means but 


-as man’s final good and happiness. 

Considered in the Christian perspective sin is also a kind of ignorance 
—in this case an ignorance of God as man’s true happiness—and this 
may take three forms, corresponding to the three forms of ignorance 
above: i) absence of knowledge of God altogether, and immersion in 
the pleasures of sense, ii) mere routines of religion, unilluminated by 
the light of faith or charity, e.g. some “pillars of the church”, or iii) a 
limited and partial illumination of man’s happiness (as any of the pre- 
ceding) taken as if it were adequate to constitute man’s final good and 
happiness. 

b) Seen in this perspective, grace corresponds to the overcoming of 
ignorance. This may be accomplished in two ways: i) an adequate 
insight and understanding may simply appear to the scholar who has 
long pursued that knowledge, and has prepared himself by rigorous dis- 
cipline in that science. For example, the French mathematician Poin- 
caré reports several instances where he had worked on a new discovery 
for some days without success, then turned to some social or recreational 
activity, only to have the solution flash into his mind.’ But obviously 
such insights do not occur to anyone who is not a mathematician, nor 


Augustine, The City of God, ed. by Oates, vol. II. p. 488. 
*Jbid., p. 490. 
"E. T. Bell, Men of Mathematics, pp. 550 f. 
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even to all diligent workers in the science. Or ii) in the practical! 
sphere, a man may overcome ignorance and learn through suffering. 
For example, the catastrophe suffered by the tragic hero may lead to the 
grace of insight, where before he had acted in hybris and ignorance. 

So also according to Christian theology we may be led to grace both 
by the regular use of the religious disciplines of worship and the sacra- 
ments, and by the (for us) vicarious suffering of Christ, which is the 
primary cause of grace being made available to fallen man. 

c) Thus rational salvation would comprise both the attainment of 
insight and understanding (a form or word in the mind) and the in- 
tellectual power and ability that follow from this knowledge. But in 
order for this knowledge and understanding to be communicated to 
others, they must be embodied in material sounds or symbols (verbal 
or mathematical), so that the intelligible word is made sensible, and is 
received with joy into the mind of the hearer as the means of knowl- 
edge, yet without leaving the mind of the speaker. In a similar manner 
the Father eternally begets the Word of God; but in order to be made 
knowable to us, He became incarnate in the human nature, so that Fle 
might be received by us as the means of man’s happiness and salvation; 
and yet the Word remained “in the bosom of the Father.” 

And thus, by a consideration of the light of rational knowledge, we 
are led toward that divine light which is man’s final happiness. “So it 
is clear how every knowledge serves theology; and accordingly it bor- 
rows examples and employs terms belonging to every genus of knowl- 
edge. Morever, it is clear how wide the road of illumination is, and 
how in each (sphere of human activity) God Himself lies hidden there- 
in. And this is the fruit of all the sciences, that in all things faith may 
be built up, ‘God may be glorified’, actions may be set in order, and 
consolation drawn. These things occur in the union of the bridegroom 
and the bride which takes place through charity, in which the purpose 
of Holy Writ reaches its end; and as a consequence so does every illumi- 
nation coming down from above, without which all knowledge is em- 
pty.” It is in this perspective that the medieval doctrine of man trans- 
cends any historical period of man’s nature, his errors and failures 
(sin), his means of recovery from these errors (grace), and his final 
happiness or salvation. 


8St. Bonaventure, On the Reduction of the Arts to Theology, p. W1.— 
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A Mirror of the Ministry in Modern Novels. By Horton Davies. Oxford University 


Press, 1959, pp. 211. $3.75. . 
In this book Professor Davies of the Religion Department in Prince- ; 
ton University analyzes twenty novels of the period between 1850 (The ¢ 
Scarlet Letter) and 1958 (The Mackerel Plaza) with a view to ascer- 
‘taining how the authors have portrayed the clergyman. The result is c 
a fascinating book which, along with the major goal, simultaneously I 
accomplishes several subsidiary purposes. The reader will find here C 
‘succinct summaries of themes and plots of the major novels discussed, c 
as well as interesting side glances into other writings of the novelists 
poten He will discover a refreshing rapprochement between literary 
criticism and theological analysis. He will also pick up a fairly ex- 
tensive bibliography for his own reading (for few readers will have ; 
read ail the novels analyzed), finding that Professor Davies’ intro- 
ductory materials will make the later perusal of some of these books ' 
all the more rewarding. ; 
For a Protestant critic, the author shows amazing insight into the 
~Roman Catholic mind. His ecumenical orientation reflects itself in 
a perceptive dissection of all the clerical types, whether Anglican, ) 
Roman Catholic, Baptist, Methodist, Congregational, Seventh Day 
Adventist, or Community Church; that is, he knows the stereotypes and . 
the images of the ministry as envisaged both within and from outside , 


the respective traditions. 

One insight that appears in several places is that an author’s own 
faith, or lack of it, or kind of it, is relevant to an understanding of his 
work. Why does Somerset Maugham portray clergymen as such un- 
attractive characters? Why is Mr. Mackerel of the “People’s Liberal 
Church” shown in such completely unconventional terms by De Vries, 
a sometime student of Calvin College, Grand Rapids? How is it that 
Cozzens’ Men and Brethren limns Christianity as primarily moral 
decency (or decent morality)? “Ultimately, then, the missing dimen- 
sions in Men and Brethren, in his portrayal of his Episcopalian minis- 
ter, are theological, and he presents us with the ‘Social Gospel’ without | 
the fulness of that Gospel that is its justification and motivation; as in 
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By Love Possessed he presents every variety of love, tender or grasp- 

ing, except the sheer generosity of sacrificial Christian love.” (p. 164) 

What it all adds up to, in a sense, is that the novelists find the clergy 

y attractive at times to write about, but too often the theological pene- 

tration of the novelist is unsophisticated or inadequate, with the result | 
that there is a distortion in the portrayal of the religious factors in the , 
characters and plots. 

This pook would be an excellent guide for a course in pastoral the- 
. ology, since it provides first-rate case studies that would constitute raw 
| materials for seminar analyses. It is also immensely relevant in view 
of the present studies being made of the self-images of contemporary 
clergymen in relation to congregations’ role expectations. 

Although Professor Davies covers a wide sweep (Hawthorne to De 
Vries) and although he includes some writers who are scarcely up to 
Hawthorne or Maugham or Bernanos (a fact he frankly recognizes 
when he refers, for example, to James Street or Hartzell Spence or 
Harold Frederic, whose limitations in a literary sense he fully acknowl- 
edges), his book is a definite contribution to that developing analysis 
of literature that is theologically sensitive and critically exacting. As 
such it furthers those desirable conversations across boundaries in which 
theologians are at last taking a more venturesome role. 

What is the author’s conclusion? It is well worth quoting from his : 
last paragraph: “The measure of the finest portraits of the ministry 
is that they show the reality of the temptations which assail the ser- 
vants of God and the greatness of the grace which overcomes them. 
If the earthiness of the vessel is all they see, they are only caricaturists. 
If the treasure of the Gospel alone is shown in their portraits, apart 
from the clay vessel, they are hagiographers and sentimentalists. But 
if they portray the ministry and priesthood in its squalor and grandeur, 
its earthiness and its treasure, they have succeeded in a most difficult 
and worthwhile enterprise. For the delineation of the squalor is a 
warning, and the portrayal of the grandeur is an encouragement which 
only the Christian artist can provide.” (p. 186) 
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Christendom. The Christian Churches, their Doctrine, Constitutional Forms and 
Ways of Worship. By Einar Molland. Philosophical Library (copyright A. R. 
Mowbray and Co., Oxford), 1959, pp. xiv + 418. $10.00. 


4 
In this translation and revision of his 1953 Norwegian work, the 
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professor of ecclesiastical history at the University of Oslo employs his 
broad studies in comparative symbolics for a sweeping survey of the 
major and minor communions, churches, denominations and _ sects 
which so variously represent Christianity to our world. The achieve. 
ment is a remarkably complete and detailed, and usually accurate. 
account of almost all the specifically religious and specifically Christian 
organizations and institutions of our time, from the great Holy Catholic 
Apostolic Roman Church to the tiny Swedenborgians. 

All these organizations have been arrayed in a spectrum ordered on 
the principles of venerability and traditionalism, and that arrangement 
itself is one of the most interesting and crucial features of the work, 
since a certain demand for historical justification is implicit in the de- 
vice. ‘Thus each religious body has been described and placed not 
only as to its doctrine, worship, constitution, distribution, size, special 
religious practice and posture toward the ecumenical movement, but 
also with respect to its emergence as a distinct entity and to the era 
in which it acquired those features which characterize it today. The 
spectrum, reading from right to left, runs: Roman Catholics, Old 
Catholics, Irvingites, Anglicans, Church of South India, Lutherans, 
Presbyterians, Methodists, Congregationalists, Baptists, Disciples, 
Pentecostalists, Salvation Army, Plymouth Brethren, Swedenborgians, 
Adventists and Quakers. So far to the left as to be judged quasi- 
Christian are Unitarians, Christian Scientists, Jehovah’s Witnesses and 
Mormons. Excluding these latter, Presbyterians find themselves the 
via media of Christendom, and Anglicans stand four places to the 
right of center! Were insistence upon some certain church order, for 
example, a major criterion (and it is a very important object of the 
author’s attention), of course Lutherans would have become left-wing. 
Or, the criterion of dogmatic and confessional firmness would have 
made radicals of Anglicans. From the foregoing, two things should be 
apparent: one, how easily comparative symbolics can produce rather 
silly results; two, how fully Molland’s historical orientation has saved 
him from such results. 

Beyond the ingenuity and balance of arrangement, beyond the 
economy and detail of description, however, several serious problems 
appear. The most serious of them tends to corroborate the judgment 
of the Lund Conference on Faith and Order that the method of com- 
parative ecclesiology soon reaches an impasse in its attempt to under- 
stand the Christian churches. 
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to persons in post-Christendom societies does not mean that it is less 


really a problem. 

Nowhere is there raised a serious question about the appropriateness 
of the concept of Christendom to the modern circumstances of “The 
Christian Churches throughout the World” (as the book’s jacket puts 
it). To be sure, Molland’s comment on “The Limits of Christendom” 
finds that “only one characteristic” earns a community’s membership 
in the Christian Churches, viz., “belief in Jesus Christ as the Son of 
God, as Lord and Saviour” (page 356). But the underlying conception 
of Christendom as the circumstance in which organic churches supply 
the principle of unity to society or the societies, is, after all, both 
European and outworn. To a Scandinavian or British traditionalist it 
may be natural to assume such a status as essential to and right for 
“churches” and then to find reasons for including as Christian certain 
voluntary associations of believers. In the United States and other 
lands of younger churches, voluntary associations alone are possible 
for Christians, and it may be just as natural to assume that theirs is 
the true form of church tife while Europe’s ecclesiastical institutions 
are antiquated and moribund. Moland has viewed “Christendom” 
churches appreciatively and internally. Newer churches as well as new 
denominational expressions of older church traditions are consistently 
portrayed as somewhat enigmatic. Perhaps it is that contrast which 
has led him to devote 51 pages to the description of the life of some 68 
million Lutherans, while devoting only eight and one-half pages to 
some 65 million Baptists adherents. 

The book unfortunately contains many errors and misprints. Jona- 
than Edwards did not found New Jersey College (page 284) but only 
became its president. The separation of the Methodists from the 
Church of England is called complete by 1784 on page 267, but two 
pages later the more accurate date of 1795 is given. A zero was left 
off the estimate (at 1,500) of incumbent clergy in the Church of Eng- 
land (page 168). And there are many more. 


Too many of the technical terms employed are left unexplained for 
the book to serve as an introduction to the subject, while documentation 
is totaliy inadequate to scholarly use. Professor H. E. W. Turner of 
Durham University not only redacted Molland’s own English transla- 
tion into its present readable form but added many footnotes of his 
own, most of them of a specifically Anglican slant and some of them 
quite defensively so. The reader is led to wonder how many exceptions 
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and explanations might have been entered by representatives of other 
communion, churches and (especially) sects. 
Wituiam A. 


Sexual Relation in Christian Thought. By Derrick Sherwin Bailey. Harper and 
Brothers, 1959, pp. 312. $4.50. 

The disparagement of coitus throughout christian history as some- 
thing polluted or inherently evil has left its indelible mark on the mind 
of Western man. The revolutionary change in contemporary attitudes 
toward the sexual relation, though rapid and cataclysmic, will hardly 
serve to allay the anxiety of a generation which talks freely of sex 
but stili fears intimacy. Ages of habitual patterns cannot be erased 
‘in one lifetime. But certainly D. S. Bailey’s carefully documented 
history of the man-woman relation is a place to begin setting right a 
_ perspective that has been too long distorted—if we do, indeed, believe 
that God’s creation good. 

The Hebraic tradition was the matrix of early Christian attitudes, 
While it had the merit of an unambiguous acceptance of sexual union 
for the purpose of procreation, it passed on an androcentric bias for 
male supremacy. ‘This bias thwarted the developement of implicit 
“relational” values of the man-woman union in the “one-flesh” henosis 
of biblical religion It also delayed the emergence of the fuller im- 
plications of the relationship for the “new being” proclaimed in Christ. 
In addition, it played into the hands of those forces in Christian history 
_which tended toward a devaluation of the sexual relation itself—even 
in marriage. But the Hebraic spirit can hardly be blamed for the 
further fixation upon virginity, celibacy, and a tolerance of marriage 
only as a remedy for fornication which became strongly identified 
with the Christian view. 

The revolutionary idea which was planted in the second account of 
creation in Genesis, that henosis (one-flesh) is not only the telos of sex- 
ual union but also of human self-fulfillment is brought to fruit in Christ 
and in St. Paul. Despite the discouragement of meager nurture in 
Christian history, this meaning bears promise of a new creative mutual- 
ity of the man-woman relation in an era where science and knowledge 
have lavored so brilliantly to remove the obstacles. 

The patristic period and the Middle Ages are characterized by the 
triumph of asceticism and the proclamation of a “new and distinctive 
Christian virtue,” i.e. continence (after Ambrose). A prevailing pre- 
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occupa sn with sexual ambivalence (particularly in Tertullian, Augus- 
tine, and Jerome) provides ample reason to wonder if unresolved con- 
flicts are not, perhaps, more determinative than theological acumen. 
Perhaps Augustine’s prayer epitomizes an age which had embraced 
“sex” by renouncing it: “Give me chastity—but not yet!” 

What constitutes the vinculum of matrimony? The medieval period 
represents the gradual ascendancy of the principle of consensus facit 
matrimonium over the copula theory. A consequence, Bailey holds, 
was that “one-flesh, henosis, was at last displaced from its proper 
centrality in the theological conception of sexual relationship. . . .” 
This growing abstraction of the marital vinculum which is reduced 
finally to ecclesiastical polity has prompted Karl Barth to denounce the 
medieval doctrine of marriage as nothing but an exposition of the 
wedding ceremony 

In his chapter on “The Reformation and Seventeenth Century Angli- 
canism” the author traces some hopeful recoveries of biblical directions 
in the man-woman relationship. Although the Reformers were pre- 
occupied with other matters and tended to continue the depreciation 
of coitus, their vigorous rejection of celibacy and of localizing the sacra- 
ment of marriage in its rite did inaugurate a new era for the meaning 
of family life and prepared the way for the recovery of henosis as the 
heart of marriage. 

Anglicanism played no small part in this recovery and development 
of the theological significance of the man-woman relation. Bailey hints 
that the exemplary grace of clergy wives provided a living experience of 
the depth of “a personal relationship of sexual love.” A recovery of 
the nuptial analogy and a three-fold basis for marriage—for procrea- 
tion, remedy, and mutuality—represent some of the fruits of the Angli- 
can return to scriptures and to the ancient fathers. In time the element 
of mutuality came to be the primary emphasis in Anglicanism—an 
emphasis focused on the relation where the two partners in marriage 
become one-flesh and the blessings of children and fidelity (fides) are 
the anticipated fruits of henosis in grace. 

D. S. Bailey will certainly take his place in the company of Thomas 
Bacon, Jeremy Taylor, and other theologians who have demonstrated 
the fundamental sanity of the Anglican mind. His rigorous scholarship 
and passionate conviction that the analogy of relationship “between 
the henosis of Christ and the Church, and the henosis of man and wo- 
man as one-flesh” provides a full and interesting commentary on the 


most recent Lambeth pronouncements. His insistence that andro. 
centricity must go (he retracts his former qualified defense of the sub. 
ordination of women) is a challenge to the church to move ahead. Wil 
the church meet that challenge in every area of its life with appropriate 
‘metanonia? Cuartes R, Stinnerre, Jr. 


Three Traditions of Moral Thought. By Dorothea Krook. Cambridge University 
Press, 1959, pp. 347 plus Index. 

‘The field in which Mrs. Krook teaches is literature. She sees no 
reason why some of the literature to be considered should not be 
treatises by authors whose primary interest was conduct. Everyone 
does not agree to this ‘killing two birds with one stone.’ There is a 
fluttering in the dove cotes. The specialists in philosophy out of the 
abundance of their critical knowledge fear that injustice will be done 
by the inadequate analysis of one who is not expert. Maybe so. Mrs, 
Krook is nothing if not forthright. She has a thesis and she states it 
well. There are three classes of moral thought, the religious, the utili- 
tarian (or secular) and the humanist. Under the first she discusses 
Plato and St. Paul, under the second Aristotle, Hobbes and Hume, 
under the third J. S. Mill, Matthew Arnold, F. H. Bradley and D. H. 
Lawrence. 


The author’s literary purpose leads her to select particular works of 
some of these great men because of their technique. The Gorgias, for 
instance, must carry Plato’s thought—and there is no room to con- 
sider his later changes in the Laws. Aristotle gets pretty rough treat- 
ment (his condescending magnanimous man is regarded as his ideal), 
one cannot help but feel, to afford the basis for setting forth Hobbes 
and Hume in all their grossness. D. H. Lawrence has hardly started 
his basic theme before Mrs. Krook embarks on a considerable amend- 
ment of her own. 

One great merit of this book is the clear delineation of limits beyond 
which a Christian cannot go and remain a Christian. St. Paul’s pre- 
sentation of the historicity of Christ’s Resurrection is seen as a basis. 
This Christian put the book down grateful to Mrs. Krook for leading 
him through interesting speculations but with a renewed awareness of 
the futility of the humanist effort to keep the smile when the Cheshire 
cat has vanished. If the Lord God of Hosts has departed how shall 
his kingdom stand? Can the love of neighbor continue long when the 
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Creator to be loved is no more? Paul Elmer More and T. S. Eliot, 
once humanists, thought it could not. 

In an appendix Mrs. Krook expresses appreciation for the 1958 
Lambeth report on the family since it so largely sustains her amend- 
ment of D. H. Lawrence’s theme. Unfortunately she could not resist a 
condescending tone, (shades of Aristotle’s magnanimous man). She 
evidently doesn’t distinguish the Church of England from the Anglican 
Communion! The abstinence for a season which the Report allows is, 
as she ought to know, not an abstinance from something evil but from 
something good—as ali devotional abstinence to be acceptable must 
be. The Committee was not inconsistent. 


Howarp Henry HassinceR 


Significant Church History. By R. Gordon Milburn. London: James Clarke and 
Company, 1959. pp. 78. 776. 

Some of the older of us remember R. Gordon Milburn as the author 
of two stimulating studies in theological reconception, published in the 
1920’s. Now Mr. Milburn must be nearly in his nineties; but he writes 
as stimulatingly as ever, and this small book repays reading for its 
depth, its insight, and its highly provocative message. Despite its title 
—and the author’s statement on page 9 that this is “a historical, not a 
metaphysical essav’—the book is essentially a commentary on four 
phases of Anglican Thought in the past hundred years: (1) the pre- 
critical days, before Colenso; (2) the “neo-Tractarian” synthesis in 
Lux Mundi and thereafter; (3) a “forty years’ drift”, after this, when 
Christian thinkers simply floundered without being able to put forward 
a philosophical justification of the new position; and (4) in recent 
years a new situation in which such new proposals as Bultmann’s 
“demythologizing” on the one hand and the alienation of vast numbers 
from the Church on the other raise again questions which must be 
answered if Christian faith, as the Anglican Church holds it, is to re- 
tain any relevance at all for contemporary man. 

In the light of this sketch, Mr. Milburn proceeds to his own “alterna- 
tive road.” He believes, for example, that not enough has been made 
of the Logos Christology as a way of relating the wider ranges of 
knowledge with the specific Christian claims. He feels that honesty 
in admitting what he calls “legendary material” in the biblical record 
(both Old and New Testament) would have done much to save the 
In summary, he declares that the “alternative” is “an attempt to 
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re-feel and re-state the traditional doctrines of the Church in complete 
freedom to reject or recast as truth may seem to demand”, without the 
non possumus of what he calls “conservative” thought or the attitude 
which he describes as the “reductive reinterpretation” of varieties of 
liberalism which would disregard “the limits laid down by the specific 
nature of the spiritual consciousness, with its fundamental desire for 
harmonious relationship with the supernatural and unseen.” 
I agree so much with almost everything that Mr. Milburn says that 
I can only conclude by expressing the hope that this little book, pub- 
lished overseas, will find its way to this side of the water; its spirit 
seems to me to be the very quintessence of Anglicanism as our tra- 
dition has historically developed. 
W. NorMan 


> 
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The ger Rea Philippians. By F. W. Beare. Harper and Brothers, 1959, pp. 

In this new volume of Harper’s New Testament Commentaries Pro- 
fessor Beare continues the high standard already set by his predeces- 
sors. This commentary, like the others in the series, contains an in- 
troduction to the epistle, a new translation made by the author, and 
an exegesis of the text. In addition this volume contains an appended 
note by KE. R. Fairweather on The ‘Kenotic’ Christology in which the 
author presents a critique of this interpretation of the doctrine of the 
Incarnation. 

In the introduction Professor Beare maintains the view that Philip- 
pians is a composite letter consisting of three parts, all of which were 
written by Paul. The major part which comprises the framework into 
which the other two were inserted includes 1:1-3:1; 4:2-9; and 4:21-23. 
This letter was written by Paul from Rome and was sent by Epaphro- 
ditus when he returned to Philippi after his illness in Rome. It de- 


scribes Paul’s situation, his hopes, and his concern for unity among the 
Philippians. ‘The first interpolation is found in 3:2-4:1. This is a 


strong denunciation of Judaizers and libertines but there is no way of 
telling to what church this letter was originally addressed. The second 
interpolation includes 4:10-20 which Beare calls “the letter of thanks,” 
and which he takes to be all or almost all of the letter which Paul 
wrote to the Philippians shortly after the arrival of Epaphroditus to 
thank them for the gift of money which they had sent to him. 
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The introduction includes a discussion of the possibility of an Ephes- 


ian or Caesarean origin for the Epistle, both of which are rejected, and 
a brief summary of the history of Philippi and of what we know about 
the origin of the Church there. It also contains an excellent discussion 
of the theology and ‘spirituality’ of the Epistle in which the author 
points out the important place that this letter has had in Christian — 
piety. There is an excellent bibliography. 


The translation which Professor Beare has made is an excellent one, 
clear and vivid. In some cases, as for example 1:13, he has been | 
rather free, but the freedom serves to bring out the meaning more 
clearly. In only one case would I raise any question. That is in 1:11 
where he has translated the participle peplérdmenoi as middle whereas | 
the passive would seem to me to be more likely. 

The exegesis is likewise excellent. The author succeeds repeatedly 
in making the meaning of each passage crystal clear while at the same 
time preserving a sense of the whole. His treatment of the ‘Christo- 
logical’ hymn in chapter 2 is particularly interesting. He asserts that 
it was written not by Paul but by one of his pupils and was incorpo- 
rated, with a slight change, by Paul into this letter. He quite rightly — 
points out that Paul uses this not to set forth a carefully worked out — 
theological statement about the nature of Christ but to point up his ex- 
hortation to humility. He considers the background of this hymn to be | 
chiefly Hellenistic rather than Jewish or Biblical. That assumption is 
open to question since, as Beare himself points out, there are certain — 
reminiscences of both the Adam and Lucifer myths in the passage. In _ 
discussing this section the author points out the important place that this 
passage has played in Russian Orthodox piety. The Russians have 
used it to develop a kind of ‘kenotic’ theory of their own, and Pro-- 
fessor Beare refers to some books which discuss this topic. 

In addition to the running commentary on the text there are a num- 
ber of “Additional Notes” on special topics such as “Paul’s Expectation 
of the Life to Come,” “Kenosis as a Moral Ideal,” and “On ‘Righteous- 
ness’ and ‘Justify’ in the Usage of Paul.” All of these are good but 
the last one in particular deserves mention. The author has managed 
to summarize Paul’s use of these terms in just a few pages with a 
clarity and precision difficult to match. 

The goal of Harper’s series is to make the fruits of New Testament 
scholarship available to those who are not familiar with Greek and 
this book does just that, in a clear and interesting way. All in all, it 
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‘is an excellent volume, of value to anyone interested in the New Testa- 
ment. Ricuarp Rep 


Holy Writ or Holy Church. The Crisis of the Protestant Reformation. By George . 
Tavard. Harper and Brothers, 1959, pp. x + 250. $5.00. : 


A survey of sixteenth Century teachings on the authority of scripture 
_and tradition from so learned and judicious a spokesman of Catholicism 
as Tavard is a welcome thing in present ecumenical discussion. The 
major thesis of this detailed study is that Bible and Church were in 
-early and Patristic Christianity complementary and co-inherent av- 
- thorities for faith and action. Neither the principle of sola scriptura 
nor that of an unwritten tradition which might supplement or stand 
against scripture was taught in the mainstream of Christian theology 
until the appearance of the via moderna in the late Middle Ages. That 
‘school’s emphasis upon scripture evoked from the disciples of the 
—schoolmen an assertion of an unscriptural or antiscriptural tradition as 
the church’s peculiar contribution to dogmatic authority. Facing 
that dilemma Luther came down for sola scriptura with a vengeance 
(so the argument runs) for he actually accommodated scripture to and 
_ judged it by “my gospel” of justification by faith. Anti-Protestant 
Catholics fashioned their polemics around an independent tradition. 
Both were wrong. The Council of Trent actually, but not quite ex- 
plicity enough, returned to the mainstream. Anglicans ingeniously 
appealed to the church of the Fathers as well as to Scripture, seeing 
in the consensus quinqueseculorum the normative expression of Christ- 
ian faitn because then Bible and Church co-inhered, but they forfeited 
a living conception of the church by refusing in their own reformation 
to teach and acknowledge the same co-inherence which reigned in the 
early era. 

The book is hailed on the jacket as solid and irenic. It is both. 
Its witting exclusion of the Reformation radicals is unfortunate. But 
‘its by-passing of the way in which scripture and tradition were in 
fact employed in the Fifteenth and especially the Sixteenth Centuries— 
and for that matter in the Middle Ages—is considerably worse than 
unfortunate. The major figures of the Reformation are at points quite 
widely misunderstood and interpreted through a concentration upon 
what they said and wrote about scripture and tradition to the utter 
neglect of both their hermeneutics and their actual reliance upon tra- 
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dition. For Luther the central issue was not, as Tavard assumed, the 


primacy of certain biblical passages nor even the broadly scriptural (not 
just Pauline) teaching of justification by faith; rather it was the issue 
of whether the Living Word of God, Christ Himself, speaks His own 
unique, distinct and surprising message, or only that message which 
the faithful in the church already anticipate, expect, know and therefore 
hardly need to hear. On the other side, the most incisive Protestant 
objection against the papal church in this era was not to its explicit 
teaching about the authority of tradition but rather to its employing (to 
paraphrase the Reverend James Lawson) tradition as a gimmick to 
make The Faith into whatever it had come to be. 

Anglicans should be quite especially interested in the accurate and 
searching devastation of the Elizabethan solution to the problem. And, 
be it said, classical Protestantism’s framing of confessions on the formal 
principle of sola scriptura is perhaps even more completely inconsistent 
than Tavard’s generous approach is willing to point out, for that princi- 
ple is of course quite unsupportable on the basis of itself. 


4 


Early Christian Doctrines. By J. N. D. Kelly. Harper and Brothers, 1958, pp. 500. 


- 


~5-.75- 


Dr. Kelly, the author of the helpful Early Christian Creeds, has now 
written a one volume summary of the development of early Christian 
thought that will probably become a standard work for our generation 
of students. It will in all likelihood replace J. F. Bethune-Baker’s 
Introduction to the Early History of Christian Doctrine that fifty years 
of scholarship has antiquated in spite of some alterations in recent 
editions of the old standard. 

Prefacing his study with chapters on Graeco-Roman backgrounds 
and on tradition and scripture he divides his material chronologically 
into the development up to Nicaea and then from Nicaea to Chalcedon. 
His first period is then further subdivided into chapters on emerging 
Trinitarianism, the beginnings of Christology, man and his redemption, 
and the doctrine of the Church. The author is in complete control of 
his subject and presents the march of thought in terms of underlying 
issues that provide a framework of interpretation without, as so many 
Continental historians of dogma tend to do, forcing too logical patterns 
upon the raw material of historical experience. One pleasure in reading 
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the book is to listen to his short but spirited commentary on the theories 
of Harnack, Tixeront, Loofs, and Seeburg. 

The second period naturally begins with an analysis of Nicaea and 
the subsequent Trinitarianism culminating in the East with the Cap. 
padocians and in the West with Augustine. Here again the author 
blazes a clear trail for his reader. Chapters follow on the Chalcedonian 
settlement of Christology, the battle between Augustine and Pelagius 
over faiien man and God’s grace, Christ’s saving work, Christ’s mystical 
body and the sacraments. His study of the mystical body concept has 
special significance in the light of recent informal ecumenical discus- 
sions with the Roman Catholics. Appended somewhat loosely at the 
very end is a section on patristic eschatology. 

J. 
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Dictionnaire D’Archeologie Biblique. By grouping of the principal articles of the 
W. Corswant. Delachaux & Niestlé, 
1956, pp. 324. Swiss Francs 20 
(approx.). 


dictionary” (e.g. under “the secular life” 
are grouped and articles dealing with 
domestic life, work, arts and _ sciences, 
Monsieur Corswant was professor of political, civil, and military institutions; 
history of religion and biblical archae- under “the religious life,” sacred places, 
ology at Neuchatel. Having been invited persons, times, and acts). By this 
by Andre Parrot, who edits the popular means, the extensive material in_ this 
and instructive series Cahiers D’Archae- one-volume dictionary may be more easily 
ologie Biblique, to prepare this dictionary, Utilized. 
Professor Corswant had nearly completed 


the manuscript before his death in 1954. os 
One of his pupils, Edouard Urech, wrote Le Decalogue. By I. J. Stamm. Editions 
Delachaux et Niestlé, 1959. pp. 62. 


the remaining articles and furnished the F ‘i 


many drawings which illustrate the vol- 
ume. This pamphlet contains two lectures 

A straight dictionary in French is not originally given in German to a pastor's 
of great value to the American student conference in Berne, Switzerland in 1957 
unless his familiarity with French terms and first published in that language. It 
extends beyond a simple reading knowl- was subsequently translated into French 
edge of the language. However, this vol- and appears as no. 43 in Cahiers The- 
ume helps overcome that handicap by ologiques under the editorship of J. J. 
offering, at the beginning, “a systematic von Allmen. 
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NOTES ON 


_ 


Dr. Stamm discusses the text of the 
Decalogue as found in Ex. 20 and Deut. 
s, dismissing the Nash papyrus rather 
cavalierly. The Exodus form has features 
which are both earlier, v. 5, and later, 
y. 1, than the Deuteronomic. Both 
forms represent later adaptation and he 
gives the attempt of Kittel to establish 
the original form and that of Rabast who 
posits a primary dodecalogue. Stamm 
contents himself with the generalization 
that there was a Decalogue older than 
Deuteronomy and composed of ten juri- 
dical sentences acknowledged as funda- 
mental. 

There follows a_ brief bibliographical 
survey of the development in Decalogue 
criticism. The pendulum has swung ali 
the way from the dictum of Wellhausen 
and his contemporaries that the Decalogue 
must be subsequent to the great prophets 
to the viewpoint of Volz, Rowley and 
Fichrodt that the Decalogue may well be 
Mosaic. The studies of Gressmann, 
Mowinckel and Alt were all influential in 
turning the tide of opinion although they 
had not themselves gone as far as to 
maintain Mosaic authorship. 

The second lecture is taken up with a 
detailed exegesis of the commandments. 
Some of these are treated quite fully, for 
example the second and fourth. Every 
reader will find points of agreement and 
difference. For this reviewer. the state- 
ment that the first commandment repre- 
sents a “dynamic monolatry” rather than 
full-fledged monotheism was well taken. 
The treatment of the second command- 
ment with the denial of Yahweh images 
in the early tradition seems less felicitous. 
Philology is called upon in the case of 
the sixth and tenth commandments to 
explain the meanings of the verbs in- 
volved. In the case of the latter the 
verb is taken in the sense of grasp. The 
eighth commandment accordingly has the 
specialized meaning, kidnap, following 
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Alt. The last five then guarantee ‘vo 
the free Israelite his life, marriage, liberty, 
honor and property. 

Accordingly the Decalogue is God’s 
charter of liberty given to Israel at the 
xodus. It is this fact and the role that 
the Decalogue plays in the life of ancient 
Isracl which makes it unique among the 
nations. It is to be hoped that this brief, 
informative treatment might be trans- 
lated into English. Its references to the 
European literature would be particularly 
helpful to the average clergyman. 

c. Cc. R. 


The Account of the Tabernacle. By D. 
Gooding. Cambridge University 
Press, 1959, pp. XI plus 114. $4.00. 


This monograph which appears in the 
Cambridge Texts and Studies is con- 
cerned with the Greek treatment of the 
two sections on the tabernacle in Exodus 
25ff and 35 ff. These are almost identical 
in the Hebrew. In the Greek translation, 
the first section follows the original He- 
brew closely, while the rendering of the 
second section, c. 35ff, differs from the 
Hebrew both in order and the list of 
items enumerated. This has normally 
been explained as due to different trans- 
lators or a variant text in c. 35ff. After 
a meticulous investigation of the text, 
with reference to translation techniques 
elsewhere in the Pentateuch, Dr. Good- 
ing comes to the conclusion that the 
same translator is responsible for both 
sections on the tabernacle. He also holds 
that the translator followed a Hebrew 
text essentially the same as that which 
we now have in c. 35ff. The trouble was 
that the scribe was too impatient to wade 
through this material a second time so 
that he abbreviated. paraphrased and 
omitted in a haphazard fashion (p. 77). 
The difference in order between the two 
sections in the Greek is due to a later 
editor whose motives are somewhat diffi- 


‘cult to ascertain (p. 1o0of.) These con- 
clusions are in the nature of the case 
impossible to substantiate. However we 
‘are in Dr. Gooding’s debt for his careful 
‘study of a puzzling problem in text and 
c. C. R. 


criticism. 


Theologisches Warterbuch zum Neuen 
Testament. Yd. by Gerhard Fried- 
rich. Vol. VII, Lfg. 1, sabbaton— 
sakkos. Stuttgart, Kohlhammer, 
1960, DM 4.60 (subsc. only). 


The new installment of TAWB is one 
of the most interesting ever published. 
The long article on Sabbath sums up the 
soundest information now available on 
the subject. Curiously, after a century 
and more of research and speculation, we 
still do not know where the institution 
originated: the name is Babylonian, but 
certainly not the idea, the associations, 
the religious meaning. Prof. Lohse thinks 
(I believe rightly) that it originated in 
early Yahwism—it was already an es- 
sential part of the Decalogue in all its 
variant forms. For ready reference the 
article includes outlines of both the 
temple and the synagogue services on the 
Sabbath. It also deals with the Sabbath 
controversies in the gospels, and recognizes 
the part which the early church had not 
only in transmitting but in moulding the 
tradition. This and the following article, 
on Sadducee, should be translated into 
English! 

In the latter article, Prof. Meyer takes 
full account of the historical research of 
the past century, including the fresh light 
from the Dead Sea Scrolls. He holds 
that the original Sadducees were the sons 
of Zadok (and also the “Zadokites”) of 
late Maccabaean times, who left the 
temple in Jerusalem in protest against the 
effort of the Hasmonaean rulers to uproot 
their ancient ideals. This is what lies be- 
hind the ideology of the Qumran settle- 
ment. The Sadducees were not so much 
heretics as conservatives who refused to 
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follow the new line marked out by Phar}. 
saism and pursued by the later rabbis, 
The word saind is well treated in 
brief article by Lang. Fortunately the 
term (in 1 Th. 3.3) is well translated by 
the RSV! The article sakkos by Stahlin 
covers the usage—and the custom—from 
early times to the 1st and later centuries, 
From the beginning, ThWB has given 
us articles that are nothing less than 
monographs on the great terms and ideas 
of the New Testament (and of the Bible 
as a whole). It is steadily pursuing its 
way toward completion, despite many 
vicissitudes. It is an indispensable work 
for biblical scholars everywhere, and for 
historians of religion, ancient historians, 
and many others. F.C. 6. 


A Guide to the Parables of Jesus, by Hill- 
ver TH]. Straton. Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Co. 1959, pp. 198. $3.50. 


This is a homiletical treatment of the 
parables grouped under four heads re- 
lated to the Kingdom of God. The av- 
thor has assimilated the studies made in 
recent years of the parable form and its 
use by Jesus and his applications are in 
the main soundly based on these studies. 
They go beyond this in a lively awareness 
of the ordinary worshipper’s interest and 
are full of illustrations and other means of 
bringing them to bear from the pulpit. 
Dr. Straton’s wide reading, long experience 
as a preacher and his visits to the Near 
East all add to the color of the treat- 
ment. c. W. F. S. 
The Gospel according to Thomas: Coptic 

text established and translated by A. 
Guillaumont. H.-Ch. Puech, G. Quis- 
pel. W. Till and Yassah Abd al 

Masih. Harper & Brothers, 1959, 

opp. vil + 62. $2.00. 

“These are the secret words which the 
Living Jesus spoke and Didymos Judas 
Thomas wrote.” From such an opening 
the reader of this apocryphal Gospel, re- 
covered in a Coptic code of perhaps the 
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fourth century found near Nag Hammadi 
in Upper Egypt, may be led to expect 
something more sensational than actually 
unfolds before him. Examining the text, 
he soon realizes that over half of the 114 
sayings here attributed to Jesus resemble 
familiar teachings in the canonical Gos- 
pels, chiefly the Synoptics, rarely John. 
Moreover, some of the non-canonical say- 
ings in “Thomas” were already known, at 
least to scholars, from three Greek papy- 
rus fragments published by Grenfell and 
Hunt in 1897 and 1904. Seventeen of 
these have recently been restored. on the 
basis of the Coptic, by Joseph A. Ritz- 
myer, S. J., in his article “The Oxyrhyn- 
chus Logoi of Jesus and the Coptic Gos- 
pel of Thomas,” in Theological Studies, 
December, 1959. Since paleographical evi- 
dence indicates a date not later than 
A. D. 300 for these fragments, the com- 
position of Thomas may have been con- 
volume 
English 
translation in parallel, with Greek loan- 
brief preface 


siderably earlier. The present 
provides the Coptic text and 


words in 
promising a more extensive critical edition, 
and a table of scriptural parallels and 


parentheses, a 


echoes. 

One question already dividing critical 
opinion is whether “Thomas” drew di- 
rectly from our collected Gospels—since 
he cannot be shown to depend on any 
one of them alone—or whether he had 
access to other, perhaps earlier sources, 
either oral or written. For example, 
among ten beatitudes in which the Coptic 
retains the Greek makarios, 
“Blessed are the poor, for yours is the 
kingdom of Heaven” (T54) reflects pe- 
culiarities of both Luke 6:21 and Mat- 
thew 5:3, just as another (T68) does of 
Luke 6:23 and Matthew 5:11. Since 
the document is generally recognized as a 


original 


Gnostic composition it is noteworthy that 
the only occurrence of the term gnosis 
appears in a saying combining features of 
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13, “The 


Pharisees and scribes have received the 


Luke 11:52 and Matthew 23: 


keys of knowledge, they have hidden 
them. ‘They did not enter, and they did 
not let those (enter) who wished.” ('T39) 
The saying, “Know what [or who] is in 
thy sight. and what is hidden from thee 
will be revealed to thee” (T5) is fol- 
lowed by two close parallels to Mark 4:22, 
with echoes of Matthew 10:26; Luke 12:2. 
However, “If you (will) know yourselves, 
then you will be known and you will 
know that you are the sons of the Living 
Father” (T3) 


from the New Testament. 


suggests nothing familiar 


Typically Gnostic is the episode where 
Jesus takes Thomas, withdraws from the 
other disciples, and speaks three words 
to him. When his companions ask what 
Jesus said, Thomas replies, “If I tell you 
one of the words which He said to me, 
you will take up stones and throw at me; 
and fire will come from the stones and 
burn you up.” (T12) Small wonder that 
the inquiry is pressed no further, with 
the result that the reader likewise re- 
ignorance of these allegedly 
In the canonical 


mains in 
“secret words” of Jesus. 
Gospels, too, Jesus reveals to disciples 
certain mysteries kept hidden from “those 
outside”, but the reader is at once in- 
formed what the secret is. (Mark 4:10- 
25) Yet “Thomas”, like Mark, knows 
that a lamp is not to be put under a 
bushel (133) and affirms that there is 
nothing hidden which shall not be mani- 
fest (T5, 6). 
0. J. F. S. 


The Secret Sayings of Jesus. By Robert 
M. Grant with David Noel Freed- 
man. Doubleday and Company, 
1960, pp. 206. $3.50. 


This is one of the numerous recent 
studies dealing with Gnosticism and Early 
Christianity, to use the exact title of 
another volume by Robert M. Grant, 
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published last year. In the present work 
he is joined by David N. Freedman of 
Pittsburgh. Although it is not clear from 
the preface just what division of labor 
was made between these two scholars, 
this reviewer is confident that he has 
recognized the hand—or perhaps he should 
say, the voice—of Professor Grant, es- 
pecially in the commentary on the Gospel 
of ‘Thomas, of which the English trans- 
lation here provided was made by Wil- 
liam R. Schoedel of Chicago. Where 
this version differs in detail from The 
Gospel According to Thomas (E. J. Brill; 
Harper & Bros., 1959), it is useful to 
compare the two. 

With regard to this recently discovered 
Coptic text, the thesis of these writers is 
indicated in the preface: “the Gospel of 
Thomas is almost certainly based on our 
gospels”. This view, which was elaborated 
by Professor Grant as part of his presi- 
dential address before the Society of 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis, in De- 
cember 1959 (Journal of Biblical Litera- 
ture, LXXIX [1960], 1-11), is here sup- 
ported in the commentary. On the other 
side of the debate, Professor Gilles Quispel 
of Utrecht has argued that some of the 
sayings attributed to Jesus by “Thomas” 
are entirely independent of our canonical 
gospels. (New Testament Studies, V 
[1959], 276-90) While the bulk of the 
present volume is devoted to Thomas, 
this discussion is preceded by essays on 
gospels, both canonical and apocryphal; 
on survivals of oral tradition; and on 
other gospel finds in the papyri. Among 
these last are several Gnostic works, in- 
cluding those fragments discovered at 
Oxyrhynchus near the turn of the cen- 
tury and now recognized as containing 
portions of the original Greek text of 
Thomas. 

The authors then go on to discuss the 
Gnostics and “Thomas”, the environment 
of this work and its theology, and the 
treatment given to gospel materials by 
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the Gnostics. All this provides the back. 
ground against which the Coptic docu. 
ment is viewed in the commentary. Since 
the description of the new discovery js 
preceded by two pages of generalization 
about the Dead Sea Scrolls, in the course 
of which the writers venture conjectures 
about what happened to the Essenes, it 
is noteworthy that neither these Jewish 
sectaries, nor the Scrolls, are mentioned 
again in the body of the work or in the 
index. Possibly this reference was an 
afterthought, but one would like to ask 
whether the suggestion that Essenes who 
survived the destruction of A.D. 68 were 
instrumental in creating the religious 
movement known as Gnosticism can be 
adequately documented. One could also 
wish that the authors had developed 
more fully the proposition that the eso- 
teric nature of the Gospel of Thomas 
makes it different from the canonical 
gospels. Is this really a difference of 
kind? Since it is observed by these schol- 
ars that the idea that Jesus spoke 
secretly to his disciples is not specifically 
Gnostic, being expressed in the Gospel of 
Mark, it would seem that the difference 
is simply a mtter of degree. 

These are only a few of the problems 
opened for debate by recent discoveries 
at Nag Hammadi, as well as at Qumran, 
and we may expect the controversies to 
continue unresolved for some time to 
come. Meanwhile, serious studies of such 
character as this volume are to be wel- 
comed for the contributions which they 
make to important historical and doc- 
trinal investigations of the nature of 
primitive Christianity against its con- 
temporary cultural environment. 

¥. ¥. 2. 


The Ecumenical Era in Church and So- 
ciety (A Symposium in honor of John 


UA. Mackay). Edited by Edward J. 
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Jurji. New York. The Macmillan 
Company. 226 pp., plus notes and 
index. $5.00. 


The world mission of the Church and 
the movement toward the organic reunion 
of scattered Christendom are two sides of 
the same coin. A number of distinguished 
authors, each of whom has made his own 
mark in the ecumenical world, ring the 
changes on this theme in the present 
volume. This reviewer has dealt with a 
good number of symposia but rarely with 
one where the theme ran as clearly from 
end to end, yet where the individual in- 
tegrity of the several contributors still 
rang true. After a brief introductory 
essay by Hugh Thomson Kerr about Dr. 
Mackay’s role in both aspects of the 
Church’s life—missions and the ecumeni- 
cal movement—the book proceeds with its 
essays grouped under three headings: (1) 
“Structure and Theology” where the au- 
thors are W. A. Visser’t Hooft, George S. 
Hendry, Emile Cailliet; (2) “The World- 
wide Scope”—Eugene Carson Blake, Hen- 
drik Kraemer, Norman Goodall, G. Baez- 
Camargo, Paul David Devandan; and (3) 
“The Message and Its Communication” 
—F. W. Dillistone, D. T. Niles, and 
Elmer G. Homrighausen. 

It is difficult to make comparisons 
among the various essays because each is 
written by one extremely competent in 
his field, in the area of his competence. 
But this reviewer feels, possibly because 
of his own theological interest, that the 
three first papers by Drs. Visser’t Hooft, 
Hendry, and Cailliet are the most im- 
portant in the book. At the same time, 
he feels that Dr. Blake’s essay, valuable 
as it is, seems a little out of place—it 
might have been a magazine article for 
general reading on the function of the 
World Council and its need for financial 
support. 

For those who are concerned about a 
solid approach to the ecumenical move- 


4 


ment in our day when the world mission 
of the Church is being challenged by the 


rising forces of nationalism and what Dr. 


Devandan calls “the renascent religions,’ 
here is an excellent and authoritative 
treatment of the subject. 
c. D. K. 
The Weekday Lessons from Luke in the 
Greck Gospel Lectionary. Studies 
in the Lectionary Text of the Greek 
New Testament, Volume II, No. 5. 
By William D. Bray. University of 


Chicago Press, 1959, pp. 72, 10 tables. 
$2.00. 


Further work in the analysis of the 
textual character of the Greek Gospel 
lectionary. 
The Gospel of Mark. Its Making and 
Meaning. By Curtis Beach. Harper 
& Bros., 1959, pp. 124. $2.25. 
( 


A readable introduction to the Gospel 
which presents an appreciation of Mark 
as a literary artist and as an evangelist, 
including a comparison of the structure 
of the Gospel with that of classical drama. 
The first 
clearly done with 


the background, is 
careful attention to 
The second, called” 


part, on 


scholarly opinion. 
“commentary” but being piece-by-piece 
exposition, is somewhat scrappy. 


Caspar Scheecnkfeld on the Person and 
Work of Christ. A Study of Schwenk- 
feldian Theology at its Core. By 
Paul L. Maier. Assen, Netherlands: — 
Royal Van Gorcum, Ltd., 1959, pp. 
115. (Distrib. by Christian Book 
Center, Kalamazoo) 


A clearly written and organized doctoral 


theological position to be found in the | 

seventeen volumes of the Corpus Schwenk- 

feldianorum. 


| 
> 
1 
issertation (Univ. of Basel) which pre- 
nts a convenient summary of the entire 
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The Fear of God. The Role of Anxiety in 
Contemporary Thought. By Fred 
Berthold, Jr. Harper & Bros., 1959, 
pp. 155. $3.00. 


Five of the chapters discuss the fact 
and/or understanding of anxiety in Te- 
-resa of Avila, Luther, Freud, Kierkega- 
ard & Heidegger, and Karl Barth. The 
balance of the book consists of an intro- 
duction to the present situation in theo- 
ology, and three chapters of interpretation 
which are mostly theological but which 


deal with the psychoanalytic approach to 


religious experience as well. The author 


is Dean on the William Jewett Tucker 
Foundation and professor of religion at 
Dartmouth College. 


God in Us. By Miles Lowell Yates. 
Edited by W. Norman Pittenger and 
William H. Ralston, Jr. Seabury 
Press, 1959, pp. 206. $4.25. 


An essay in ascetic theology, being the 
lectures in that subject given by Dr. 
Yates in the years he was Chaplain at 
the General Theological Seminary. 


In His Likeness. Forty Selections on the 
Imitation of Christ through the 
Centuries. By G. McLeod Bryan. 
Foreword by H. Richard Niebuhr. 
John Knox Press, 1959, pp. 192. $3.00. 


An anthology of selections of high 
quality comparable to those in Charles 
Williams’ New Christian Year, but hav- 
‘ing a single theme. 


The Days of Our Life. By Francis L. 
Wheeler. Edited for American Read- 
ers by A. Pierce Middleton. More- 
house-Barlow Co., 1959, pp. 202. 
$2.70. 


A work of ascetic theology in the form 
of readings for the seasons of the Church 
year (the readings are essays by the au- 
thor). A selection of the Episcopal Book 
Club. 
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The Story of Israel: From Joshua to 
Alexander the Great. By Stephen 
Szikskai. The Threshold of Christi. 
anity: Between the Testaments, B 
Lawrence E. Toombs. Westminster 
Press, 1960, pp. 96. $1.50 (each), 


It is encouraging to note the number 
of excellent handbooks which are today 
being produced for the Church’s lay 
people. Among the several series of 
such works now in process, the “West. 
minster Guides to the Bible” hold an 
honorable place, and the two latest ad. 
ditions to them maintain the high stand- 
ard set by their predecessors. Although 
written simply and for laymen, they do 
not offer mere diluted fare for babes, 
but rather a_ distillation of the best 
scholarship in their respective fields. Prof, 
Sziksai, for instance, follows rather closely 
the views of Martin North in his interpre- 
tation of the early history of Israel, as 
is evident from his negative evaluation 
of the historical traditions in Joshua and 
his emphasis upon the central importance 
of the covenant at Shechem as the crea- 
tive act by which the Israelite sacred 
confederacy was established. If one must 
make invidious comparisons between two 
such excellent manuals, the prize must 
probably be given to Professor Toombs, 
partly because of the admirable way in 
which he organizes a much more in- 
tractable body of material, but also be- 
cause of his easy. colloquial style, which 
will undoubtedly have a special appeal 
to the lay reader. The various chapters 
of his book deal briefly with the Apo- 
crypha and Pseudepigrapha, with the sects 
of Judaism (including a chapter on the 
Dead Sea Community), and with escha- 
tology and the Apocalyptic Hope. Both 
of these books, like others in the series, 
are especially to be commended for their 
basic, though by no means obtrusive, 
concern to show the relevance of the facts 
they relate to the substance of the 
Christian Gospel. R. C. D. 
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Yan of the Bible. By Otto 
ont * Translated by Harold Knight. 
- Westminster Press, 1959, pp. 221. 
3 $3.95. 


The English title of this book is both 
awkward ands omewhat misleading. Prof. 
Weber’s purpose is not so much to dis- 
close, in theoretical fashion, an esoteric 
underlies the separate 


pattern which 


books of the Bible, as it is to provide the 


ordinary reader in a quite practical way 
with sufficient information—cultural, his- 
torical, literary, and theological—to en- 
able him to read the Scriptures intelli- 
gently and with spiritual discrimination, 
The title in German, Grundriss der Bibel- 
hunde, which means something like “Out- 
line of Information about the Bible,” is 
both more modest and more accurate. 
After two brief introductory chapters 
discussing the nature and importance of 
the Bible, in which such matters as canon, 
text, and translations are succinctly dealt 
with, the rest of the book is divided into 
two sections dealing with the Old and 
New Testaments. The individual books 
are discussed briefly, in terms of their 
leading ideas and their setting within the 
While the 


readable 


history of the People of God. 
work is written in a flowing, 
style (occasionally rather Germanic) for 
consecutive reading, it is also provided 
with abundant sub-heads for ready refer- 
ence and with an appendix containing a 
chronological table and an index of “main 
biblical ideas.” It would be a_ useful 
addition to any parish library. 


R. C. D. 


Worship in Ancient Israel (Ecumenical 
Studies in Worship No. 5). By A. S. 
Herbert. John Knox Press, 1959. 
pp. 51. $1.50. 


The substance of this brief survey is 
the third chapter, “The Media of Wor- 
ship”, which accounts for sixty per cent 
of the total This dis- 


length. 
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temple), and cultic persons (king, priest, — 


prophet). The long central chapter is” 


lary of Worship”, and is followed by a_ 
chapter on “The Aim and Fulfilment of. 
Worship”. 

Professor Herbert has provided 
competent and interesting introduction to — 
the subject, one that takes into account — 
recent theological approaches to the Old — 
Testament. Its value would have been | 
enhanced by a fuller index, by wider — 
references, and by 
inclusion of a bibliography in which works | 
referred to in the footnotes were listed 
H. G., JR. 


bibliographical 


in one place. i. 


The Dead Sea Community: Its Origin’ 
and Teachings. By Kurt Schubert. 
Harper, 1960, pp. xii + 178. $3.75. 


Several reliable books on the Essenes— 
those of Burrows and Allegro, for ex- 
ample—are now available to the general — 


reader, but there is perhaps none that — 
fulfills so well as this the function of a_ 
book. Professor Schubert 
the University of Vienna provides here a_ 
factual summary of the dis- | 
coveries, the manuscripts and their con- | 
tents, the excavations, and the origins, 
organization and theology of the Qum- | 
ran community. The chapter on The 


reference 


concise, 


Texts sums up the present position of 
Its discussion of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews is new to this reviewer. | 


scholarship. 


differences between Jesus and the Es-_ 
senes as well as the similarities, 
points out the difficulties in Mlle. Jau- 
bert’s dating of the Last Supper. 

Ss. E. 


usses cultic acts (chiefly sacrifice), ritual 
ceded by treatment of “The Basis 
| f Israel’s Worship” and “The Vocabu- 
‘ 


The Secret Adam: A Study of Nasoraean 
Gnosis. By E. S. Drower. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1960, pp. xvii + 
123. 25sh. 


In view of the widespread interest in 
Gnosticism, it is surely fortunate that 
one ancient gnostic religion still survives 
and may be studied; and it is doubly 
fortunate that a competent scholar has 
devoted herself to the study and in- 
terpretation of this ancient cult. Lady 
E. S. Drower of Oxford has spent many 
years in this study, living among the 
Mandaeans in the lower Tigris-Euphrates 
valley, mastering their language—and 
a dozen others related to it—and not 
only studying their sacred books but also 
winning the confidence and trust of the 
present day representatives of the an- 
cestral religion. Her sympathetic under- 
standing of the feelings as well as the 
ideas of the group is evident in all her 
many writings on Mandaeism. And we 
are trebly fortunate, in that although 
Mandaeism is on the way to oblivion— 
like plenty of ancient religions whose 
records. often scanty, are scattered over 
the pages of the past—and in another 
generation may be only a memory, Lady 
Drower has rescued their records and 
their writings before it is too late. 

The subject of the present work is the 
idea or concept of the Secret Adam 
(Adam Kasia), the heavenly Man, arche- 
type of all human beings, not to say of 
the universe itself. He is an emanation 
from the Great Life, who (or which) ap- 
peared in human form and was later 
copied in material flesh (the physical 
Adam of the creation story). In_ his 
sublime character as Adakas-Ziwa, the 
mystic Light-Adam, he is recreated by 
rites which enable the departed to enter 
a spiritual body and so pass to the 
“worlds of light” in that realm which 
“nasseth all understanding.” The basic 
cultus of a divine or heavenly Man may 
be older than Christianity: in fact there 
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are some phases of the concept (king. 
ship, for example) which seem to BO a 
long way back, say to Ras Shamra jp 
the 14th century B.C. (The priest-king 
in Genesis 14 may be another example.) 
If so, the New Testament certainly dealt 
with an idea which was already in exist. 
ence: and it dealt both positively and 
negatively. (We must not forget Pau)’s 
“In Adam all die’”!) 

But the great importance of Mandaeism 
and its sources and ideas (Nasirutha) js 
not the intriguing speculations to which 
it gives rise, but the constant illustration 
of the kind of world and the conceptions 
current in it which surround early Christi- 
anity. In this little book, dozens of 
echoes are to be picked up (as by a 
radio listener in an embassy!) which il 
lustrate and make real the religious 
Weltanschauung of Graeco-Roman-Orien- 
tal syncretism in the opening centuries of 
our era, with its strong and ubiquitous 
Jewish infiltration. 

When Walter Bauer published his com- 
mentary on John in the Handbuch series, 
there was an outcry against his use of 
Mandaean parallels to illustrate Johan- 
nine ideas and usage; but his method has 
been supported and approved by later 
scholars (e.g. Rudolf Bultmann). Man- 
dacism may (it does) contain later ele- 
ments, even Muslim; but the basic ideas 
are very old, altorientalisch, and antedate 
both Gnosticism and Christianity. The 
ideas, the words, the coloration and im- 
plication for feeling as well as thought 
of the words used—all this must be 
taken into account by the theologian, the 
expositor and exegete, as well as_ the 
historian. F. C. G. 


The New Testament Text of St. Ambrose. 
By R. W. Muncey. Texts and 
Studies, New Series, ed. C. H. Dodd, 
No. IV. Cambridge University Press, 
1959, pp. Ixxviili + 119. $6.00. 


The author has undertaken the task of 
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reconstituting the Latin text of the New 
Testament used by St. Ambrose, by ar- 
ranging in order, book by book (Gospels, 
Acts, Paulines, Catholics, Apocalypse), 
all the citations that he has been able to 
find. In James, Jude, and II Peter, this 
amounts to a single phrase each; I and 
II John are wholly unrepresented; but 
there are relatively numerous verses from 
all the other books. ‘These are accompa- 
nied by an apparatus criticus which gives 
the readings of a large number of mss. of 
the Old Latin and the Vulgate, citations 
from other Fathers (44 are listed, but I 
have not been able to learn how far he 
has striven to give a complete presenta- 
tion of their testimony). with occasional 
indications of readings of other early 
versions and of the Textus Receptus of 
the Greek (sometimes also of the great 
uncials). His introduction discusses the 
accuracy of the Ambrosian quotations, 
lists the materials which he has employed, 
gives an account of the general character 
of the Latin text and of the underlying 
Greek, offers some notes on syntax and 
vocabulary (of the citations), and eight 
“notes on some select quotations.” 
Unfortunately, the work has not been 
done with the scrupulous care that is re- 
qured in textual criticism. Inaccuracies 
are so frequent as to render the book 
all but useless. No purpose would be 
served by a list of examples, but an indi- 
cation is given by the fact that while he 
tells us that his collation with the Greek 
text is based on the Textus Receptus. he 
never feels it necessary to tell us which 
edition of the Textus Receptus he has 
used for the purpose. This may perhaps 
be conveved by his statement that “the 
(Elzevir) edition of 1633 is by far the 
best” (p. xxxvii). At this time of day, 
it is a pity not to use Lloyd’s edition of 
Mill’s text. which has been adopted by 
the International N. T. Criticism Pro- 
ject. And I do not know what he can 
mean when he says: “The Greek Testa- 
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ow 
383, 
ment edition of Westcott and Hort (1919) 
has been adopted” (p.xv)—adopted for 
what purpose? And why would he look 
for his variants to Alford’s Greek Testa- 
ment, when he has Von Soden? 
F. W. B. 


By Paul Gaech- 
Tyrolia Verlag, 1958, pp. 


Petrus und seine Zeit. 
ter S. J. 
458. n.p. 


The Professor of New Testament at 
Innsbruck University is already known to 
English-speaking readers from references 
to his essays in Cullmann’s Feter. His 
essays are collected together here to form 
a study of the origins and development. 
of the Christian ministry in New Testa- 
ment times. The author’s thesis is that 
the ministry was conceived in juridical 
terms and vested in Peter and the Twelve 
by Christ, and then conferred upon others 
in such a way that the primacy of Peter 
was perpetually maintained. Even Paul 
derived his apostolate from the Twelve 
and remained subordinate to them. 

The thesis is achieved by assuming the 
historicity of Acts and by interpreting the 
Pauline writings in the light of Acts, 
sometimes by careful exegesis, sometimes 
by discounting Paul’s statements by 
psychological explanations. The exegesis 
is painstaking, provocative, and at times 
brilliantly 
essay on the Seven as the origin of the 
presbyterate. Undoubtedly it is correct 
to find in Acts a catholicizing tendency— 
though it is Frithkatholizismus, rather 
than the juridical kind that Fr. Gaechter_ 
finds. But in our current post-Dibelian 
phase Acts must be seen as evidence, not_ 
for Apostolic Christianity, but of what 
the sub-apostolic age made of it. And 
since the sub-apostolic response has a 
footing in the canon, its Friihkatholiz- 
ismus is not the bogey that German 
Protestant scholarship has so often as- 
sumed, but has a certain authority for 


suggestive—especially in his 


— 
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the continuing life of the church. Fr. 
Gaechter’s work is valuable in helping 
us to see with discrimination, and contrary 
to his own intention—what sub-apostolic 
Christianity made of that response. 

R. H. F. 


English Collegiate Churches of the Middle 
Ages. By G. H. Cook. New York: 
Macmillan, 1960, pp. xi, 228. Plates 
and plans. $10.00, 


This is a worthy companion volume to 
Mr. Cook’s widely acclaimed earlier 
works, The English Cathedral and The 
English Mediaeval Parish Church. But 
here he breaks new ground, for the col- 
legiate churches form a subject hitherto 
not systematically treated. It is perhaps 
for this reason that he devotes a relatively 
larger proportion of his attention to his- 
torical aspects rather than to architectural 
description. Then, too, the 
churches, while in all cases governed by 
a band of priests (usually canons) whose 


collegiate 


duties prescribed by statute were similar 
to those of a cathedral chapter, differed 
widely in the condition of their founda- 
tion. Some were established by bishops; 
a few were royal benefactions, like St. 
George’s, Windsor. Some grew out of the 
chantry movement, so popular from the 
fourteenth century to the Reformation 
and so important for education in the late 
medieval period. Others, like Winchester, 
All Souls and New College, Oxford, or 
King’s College, Cambridge, were es- 
sentially academic institutions, preserving, 
however, some features of the chantry 
system. 

Certain of the great collegiate churches 
rival the cathedrals in size and magnific- 
ence—as the glorious St. John of Bever- 
ley, or Ripon and Southwell, which have 
been made cathedrals of nineteenth cen- 
tury dioceses. 

Mr. Cook’s trilogy is a notable achieve- 
ment in architectural as in ecclesiastical 
historiography. The many photographs— 
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56 in the present volume alone—depict 
the noblest in English church architecture 
from the Norman period on. 


P. V. N. 


Erasmus and Ilis Times. By 
Bouyer, Cong. Orat. Translated py 
Francis X. Murphy, C. SS. R. The 


Newman Press, 1959, pp. 220. $3.75. 


Considering its origin, this is an jm. 
portant book; it is a defense of Eras. 
mus’ orthodoxy: his so-called heresy was 
due to the fact that he knew and admired 
the Greek Fathers, particularly the Alex 
andrians and Cappadocians, writers for 
the most part unknown to his critics. 

There are five divisions in Father 
Bouyer’s work. Book I is an account 
of the Renaissance popes and contains an 
epigram on the best known of them, 
though not the best, Leo X: “A man too 
curious about everything to have taken 
anything very seriously.” (p. 43) Book 
II is on Humanist theology from Nicholas 
of Cusa to The Praise of Folly. This, the 
most widely read of Erasmus’ writings, 
Bouyer describes as a jeu d’esprit, in- 
spired by a long talk with his host Sir 
Thomas More, whose name suggested its 
title. Encomium Moriae. If Erasmus is 
here merciless to monks and especially 
to the mendicant friars, it is well to re 
member that a commission of Cardinals 
under Pope Paul III proposed suppres 
sion of all existing religious institutes in 
their Consilium de emendanda ecclesia. 
Book III is a criticism of Renaudet’s 
Etudes érasmiennes, published in 1939. 
Renaudet takes Erasmus’ favorite name 
for his religion, the Philosophy of Christ, 
as a proof of his unfortunate ‘modernism, 
but Bouyer shows that it is a deliberate 
borrowed from the Greek 
In this section, Erasmus’ theo 


archaism 
Fathers. 
ries of government are discussed, includ- 
ing his IJnstitutio principis Christianae. 
Erasmus is more severe on secular than 
on ecclesiastical rulers, but they must be 
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endured for the alternative is anarchy. 
He would agree with the line of Euripides, 
“We must bear with the ignorances of 


those in power.” 

Book IV is devoted to the theology of 
Erasmus and is naturally a study of the 
Ratio verae theologiae; again the in- 
fluence of the Greek Fathers is empha- 
sized. Bouyer writes, “Erasmus was one 
of the first to have possessed and applied 
to the field of Theology a true sense of 
History.” (p. 149) This section concludes 
with a quotation from Cardinal Gasquet: 
“Wherever Erasmus deals with matters 
of theology, his orthodoxy both in in- 
tention and in fact cannot be seriously 
disputed.” Book V is “The Final Stage 
of Humanist Christianity.” 

Froude’s Life and Letters of Erasmus 
(1894) is, according to Bouyer, the great 
work on Erasmus in English (!), and he 
makes no mention of Preserved Smith’s 
elaborately documented work, Erasmus 
(1923). Of course. Bouyer makes con- 
stant use of the authority on Erasmus, 
P. S. Allen. There are a few misprints, 
most of them in the Latin titles of books; 
Adrian IV (pp. 48 & 50) should be 
Adrian VI, Edward VI (p. 206) should 
be Edward IV, and Lucan (p. 98) must 
be Lucian. 

Father Bouyer’s book is a distinct 
contribution to the correct evaluation of 
the man whom Lord Acton called the 
greatest figure of the Renaissance. 

A. Hi. F. 


A Reformation Paradox: The Condemned 
New Testament of the Rostock 
Brethren of the Common Life. By 
Kenneth A. Strand. With a Fore- 
word by Albert Hyma. Ann Arbor 
Publishers, 1960, pp. 58 + 40 plates. 
p2.50. 


In 1527 Hieronymus Emser, the well- 
known champion of the Catholic cause 
against Luther. countered Luther’s trans- 
lation of the New Testament with a re- 
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vised version, essentially repeating Lu- 
ther’s text but providing it with changes 
and critical glosses in the Catholic sense. 
This Catholic NT became very popular; 
four new editions of it followed within 
two years. ‘The Rostock house of the 
Brethren of the Common Life undertook 
a translation of Emser’s work into Low- 
German, which suppressed by 
princely authority, on Luther’s request, 
before the printing was finished. 

Dr. Strand finds a “paradox” in the fact 
that “the outstanding champion of the 
Bible” took action against a 
German Bible translation, and a trans- 
lation at that which was made by an 
ecclesiastical association for which Lu- 


German 


ther occasionally had some friendly words. 
It might well be asked what is para- 
doxical in Luther’s condemnation of a 
work meant to counteract the effect of 
his own. The Rostock text of which 
very few copies have survived, one of 
them in the Chicago University Library, 
reproduces Emser’s criticisms against 
Luther. Did Dr. Strand expect to find 
that Luther gave his blessings to this 
enterprise? As for Luther’s friendly at- 
titude towards the Brethren, his oc- 
casional praise refers to the Brethren 
house at Herford (Westphalia), the only 
one to accept the Reformation, but not 
to the Rostock house which remained a 
citadel of the old faith in a city turning 
Lutheran. Dr. Strand demonstrates that 
the Rostockers consulted Luther’s text — 
here and there together with other trans-— 
lations; but this is not a convincing proof— 
for “an inclination on their part towards 
both sides in the Catholic-Protestant 
struggle” (p. 20). 


far beyond what is already known from | 
German literature on the subject. He 


editions of Emser’s translation the one _ 
printed at Leipzig in 1529 was used by — 
the Rostockers, and that they consulted a _ 
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Luther text of 1526, not of 1525 as a 
German specialist assumed. But do such 
results justify the circumstantial dis- 
cussion of so much minute detail? 

The final chapter has the baffling title: 
“The Rostock Testament: Was it Protes- 
tant or Catholic?” It proves only, with 
an overflow of detail, what is self-evident 
to the reader who has gone through the 
preceding chapters. 

In the Appendix the book contains the 
full text of the Gospel according to St. 
Mathew in facsimile reproduction from 
the Stuttgart copy of the Rostock text. 
These plates will be useful for special 
studies, biblical as well as philological. 

R. G. S. 


The Story of the Reformation. By Wil- 
liam Stevenson. John Knox Press, 
1959, pp. 206. $3.50. 


Few would question the need today for 
‘a readable and . . . popular history of 
the Reformation for the general reader’, 
and let it be said at once that Mr. Steven- 
son is to be commended for his attempt 
to provide such ‘a short, simple book’ 
(Preface). ‘The canvas chosen is wide, 
for the author has sought not only to 
portray the medieval background, but 
also to provide a comprehensive narra- 
tive of the Reformation as a whole, in 
England and Scotland as well as on the 
Continent, together with an assesment of 
‘Our Reformation Heritage’. 


But despite the ample scope of The 
Story of the Reformation, it must be 
said that the detailed content of the 
book is both heavy and incredibly dated 
for a work so recently published. True, 
Mr. Stevenson shows a competent grasp 
of his subject, but his knowledge appears 
to stem far more from the comments of 
out of date secondary writings (in par- 
ticular he treats the Cambridge Modern 
History [Old Series] with all the rever- 
ence of a fundamentalist appealing to 


Holy Writ!) than from the source ma. 
This is g 
most unfortunate feature in view of the 


terial of the period itself. 


advance of Reformation Studies, and ag. 


‘ counts for anomalies like the reappearance 


here (however briefly) of the old-fash. 
ioned idea of Wycliffe and others a 
‘Reformers before the Reformation’ (pp, 
22-3. Cf. p. 110.), and the black legend 
of Thomas Cromwell. 

Another unpleasant feature of the book 
is the surprisingly obtrusive nature of 
the author’s evident ‘Protestant’ bias, 
It must surely be questioned whether 
there is any further need in_ historical 
writing for references like that to the 
‘poisonous dregs of papistry’ (p. 167), 
or indeed, whether any judicious reviewer 
can permit the wild generalization that 
the medieval Church was ‘retrograde and 
decadent, corrupt in all its members’ (p. 
16) to pass without some comment. 

Although the popular writing of history 
is thus to be commended—and it is an 
admirable thing for a minister to seek to 
expound the Reformation to his flock—it 
is to be hoped that any future edition of 
this particular volume will both seek to 
make the fullest possible use of the 
findings of modern scholarship, and take 
the pruning hook to probable polemic. 

P. N. B. 


Blaise Pascal: The Life and Work of a 
Realist. By Ernest Mortimer. Har- 
per & Brothers, 1959, pp. 249. $4.00. 


The first (and longer) part of this 
study is a penetrating, up-to-date psycho- 
logical biography of Pascal. The second 
part consists of four chapters: “The 
Book of the Pensées,” “Pascal’s Theory 
of Knowledge.” “The Portrait of Man,” 
and “God and Pascal.” Of these the 
most important and novel treats of Pas- 
cal’s theory of knowledge, and it is here 
that is found openly developed the under- 


lying thesis of the whole book. What 
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Father Mortimer gives us is a rounded 
portrait of Pascal—very alive, powerful 
and thoroughly divested of 1g9th-century 
romanticism—but particularly a Pascal 
who may appeal to the modern thinker 
because of those characteristics of his 
thought on the nature of reality which 
put him in opposition to his contempor- 
ary Descartes. Father Mortimer (who 
is completely at home in the currents of 
zoth-century philosophy—Bergson, the 
existentialists, but especially Whitehead 
and Russell) probably quite rightly re- 
gards Pascal as a corrective, or humaniz- 
ing antidote, to what was missing in Des- 
cartes; and he stresses Pascal’s wariness 
of over-simplification, his mistrust of 
systems, his recognition of an “order of 
charity” with its own mode of intitutive 
knowledge (/a raison du coeur) comple- 
menting mathematical and scientific rea- 
son, and, above all, Pascal’s tendency, so 
modern in contrast to the Cartesians! to 
admit quality to the realm of fact. 

This beautifully written book should 
interest not only the author’s fellow 
specialists, but also the general reader 
who may regard it as the best recent 
introduction to Pascal in English. Every 
page bears evidence of the author’s 
scholarship and love for his subject as 
well as of Pascal’s own genius—a genius 
that has lost none of its power to inspire 
and illuminate his readers’ thoughts on 
the most central questions. P. D. W. 


Poetry and Politics under the Stuarts. 
By C. V. Wedgwood. Cambridge 
University Press, 1960, pp. 220. $4.75. 


Miss Wedgwood has in this book given 
a wider audience the pleasure of the 
substance of her Clark Lectures which she 
delivered at Cambridge in 1958. Be- 
ginning with the accession of James VI 
and I to the English throne, she traces 
the political implications of all sorts of 
English poetry down to the Glorious 


Revolution. Included in her survey are 
not merely the polite court verses, nor 
even the anonymous productions of good 
poets voicing opposition to the policies 
of the crown or parliament, but even the 
doggerel and street ballads, which give 


the historian some clues to popular feeling 
and prejudice. 
The book is well worth reading, not 
only for its substance, but for the plea- 
sure it gives. The author with becoming 
modesty warns at the outset that she is 
viewing the subject as historian, not as a 
technical critic of poetry, and with as 
great modesty makes no claims to have 
proven any theses for historians. She does 
suggest that two things seem rather 
clear. The fulsome praises of the early 
eulogists have a ring of sincerity, the 
early satires a point of departure in an 
ideal, which suggest belief in an Eng- 
land which, well governed, can fulfill its 
destiny. while eulogists of the later Stu- 
arts sound hollow and insincere, the later 
satire and lampoon only bitter, expecting 
nothing. The old idealism had given way 
to the coming spirit of rationalism. The 
second thing is the prominence given in 
the later poetry to the commercial pros- 
perity of England as that which should 
be regarded as the great end of policy. 7 
All this is well worth pointing out, so 
long as one remembers, what Macaulay 
did not, that propaganda seeking to create 
public opinion is not the same as the 
actual state of opinion of a people. 
i. 


The South African Liturgy. By Peter 
Hinchliff. Cape Town. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, pp. x -+ 123. 


The Subwarden of St. Paul’s College, 
Grahamstown, has adapted a Ph.D. thesis’ 
to present in detail the story of Prayer 
Book revision in the province of South 
Africa, which culminated in the eucharis- 


tic office of 1924. 
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unpublished correspondence, diocesan and 


provincial records, and almost inaces- 
sible pamphlets. The collection of this 
material must have involved an immense 
amount of labor and represents a valuable 


contribution to the history of Prayer 


Book revision in the Anglican Com- 
munion. 
The common view that the South 


African Liturgy is to be classed with the 
American as a daughter rite of the Scot- 
tish Episcopal Church must now be modi- 
fied. Basically, it is designed as an early 
attempt to express that theology of the 
eucharistic action received 
quasi-official endorsement from the Lamb- 
eth Report of 1958, viz., that the euchar- 
essentially a corporate act of 
thanksgiving, and that this constitutes 
both the sacrifice and the consecration. 
At the the South African 
bishops were concerned to make room 


which 


ist is 


same time. 
for other views—the conservative desire 
for a minimum departure from the famil- 
iar wording of 1662, the attachment of 
the Westernizers to the narrative of the 
Institution, and the desire of a handful 
of scholarly Easternizers for an invoca- 
tion of the Holy Spirit upon the elements. 
The resultant product may not have been 
ideal, but it has apparently proved work- 
able. R. H. F. 


The Liturgical Reneveal of the Church. 
Massey H. Shepherd, Jr., ed. For 
the Associated Parishes, Inc., Oxford 
University Press. 1960. $3.25. 


This book. consisting of series of 
addresses and a sermon delivered at the 
meeting of the Associated Parishes at 
Grace Church, Madison, Wisconsin in 
May of 1958, is an important contribu- 
tion to the understanding of the relevance 
of the Church’s liturgy in today’s world. 
In a manner delightfully autobiographical, 
Canon T. O. Wedel unfolded the theology 
of the Liturgical Revival as centering in 


NEW 
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the Benedictine community at Marg 
and particularly in the 
mystery theology as enunciated by Dom 


Casel, and demonstrated how wonder. 


Laach, Germany, 


fully the new insights developed in it cut 
beneath the Reformation controversies to 
uncover standpoints upon which Christ. 
jans of all confessions can stand together, 

Dr. Shepherd’s address on the history 
of the movement related the current re 
vival to the older “romantic movement” 
phases of the last century, where the 
effort was to recover the primitive usages, 
The present movement and its beginnings 
in the search for the meaning of relevance 
of the liturgy is carefully traced in the 
different church bodies. This valuable 
essay is a good resource for those seeking 
to know the sources of the present efforts 
for revival. 

Delightfully frank and interesting in 
his presentation, Dr. Arthur Piepkorn of 
Seminary, (Missouri Synod) 
Lutheran Seminary, of St. Louis related 
of the Lutheran Liturgical 
Movement, and gave some account of 
the Protestant worship revival in general, 

Bishop’s Lichtenberger’s essay on the 
social implications of the movement pre 
sents a deep challenge to the minds and 
consciences of Church people to put first 
things first in the following of the revival, 
to make full use of the impetus to a 
doctrine of the Church and the ministry 
of the laity which the movement has 


Concordia 


the course 


everywhere sought to stimulate. 

The Rev. John O. Patterson illustrated 
the pastoral implications and laid out 
some practical methods of applying the 
movement in his address, while Dean 
William Nes delivered a model liturgical 
sermon at the Eucharist which closed the 
sessions. 

Thoroughly worthwhile for any parish 
priest, this little book should be required 
reading for those who are seeking to 
make use of the impetus of the Liturgical 
L. 


Renewal in their parishes. 
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A Note by the Editors 


Tue ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL REviEw is now in its forty-second 
volume. For these years it has been an unofficial organ of the colleges 
and theological seminaries of the Protestant Episcopal Church. It 
has been supported, as a labor of love, by a group of the Church’s 
scholars. Since its foundation, in 1918, it has never had, and has not 
now, an “overhead” of any kind—salaries, expense accounts, or 
staff. Its only expenses are for the printing and distribution of 
the Review. Its resources include subscriptions, a small income from 
advertising (of theological seminaries), and annual cash contribu- 
tions made by members of the Editorial Board and the Cooperat- 
ing Institutions—eleven theological seminaries and four church col- 
leges. Since 1927, Seabury-Western Theological Seminary has gener- 
ously provided an office for the Review. It has always been solvent, 
and continues solvent today, in spite of periods of inflation, depres- 
sion, and general economic disturbance. It was founded during World 
War I, has survived World War II, and we hope to keep it going 
through the years to come. 


It exists to serve the Episcopal Church and specifically the theo- 
logical interests of its clergy and other members. But it is also read 
by many persons outside the Episcopal Church; a large proportion 
of the subscribers are libraries, public, college and university, and 
theological. ‘To all alike it seeks to interpret the Anglican tradition 
and outlook in theology, a tradition and an outlook which combine 
wide freedom with firm conviction, comprehension with catholicity, 
broad sympathy and understanding with a basic loyalty to the 
Christian faith “as this Church hath received the same.” 


Your subscription is earnestly solicited, if you are not now a 
subscriber. And if you are in a position to share with us in sub- 
sidizing the Review, a larger contribution will be most welcome. 


Subscriptions and financial contributions should be sent to the Rev. 
Percy V. Norwood, 600 Haven Street, Evanston, Llinois. 


Contributed articles should be sent to the Editor, Professor John S, Mar- 
shall, The University of the South, Sewanee, Tennessee. 


Book Reviews should be sent to the Rev. Holt H. Graham, Virginia The- 
ological Seminary, Alexandria, Virginia. 


Inquiries relating to back numbers of the Review, including sets (a very 
few sets are still in stock), should be addressed to the Rev. Percy V. 
Nurwood, 600 Haven Street, Evanston, Llinois. 


The Officers of the Review are: 
Frepertck C. Grant, Honorary President, 
Editor 1924-1955 
Wuu1am H. Nes, President 
Joun S. MarsHALL, Vice-President 
Percy V. Norwoop, Secretary-Treasurer 7 
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The Church’s Seminartes 


THE GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
CHELSEA SQUARE 
New Yorx 11, New 


THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY IN VIRGINIA 
ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 


BEXLEY HALL 
Tue Divinity ScHoo.t or Kenyon 
GamsierR, Ox10 


NASHOTAH HOUSE 


NasHoTAH, WISCONSIN 


BERKELEY DIVINITY SCHOOL 
140 Prospect STREET 
New Haven 11, ConNneEcTICUT 


THE DIVINITY SCHOOL IN PHILADELPHIA 
4205 Spruce STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PENNSYLVANIA 


SEABURY-WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
600 Haven STREET 
Evanston, ILuINoIs 


EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
99 Bratrie STREET 
CamsripcE 38, MassacHUSETTS 


THE SCKOOL OF THEOLOGY 
oF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH 


SEWANEE, TENNESSEE 


CHURCH DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE PACIFIC 
2451 Riwce Roap 
BerxeE.ey 9, CALIFORNIA 


EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


OF THE SOUTHWEST 
Austin, Texas 


Catalogues and other information can be had from the Deans. 
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